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Announcing a new, continuing Herald Tribune Home Study 


VORE PROOF 


THAT HERALD TRIBUNE READERS ARE YOUR 


TOP PROSPECTS 


IN THE NEW YORK MARKET! 


A new, detailed and intimate profile of the Herald 
Tribune audience in Long Island’s Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties reveals clearly the potent pur- 
chasing power of this prime segment of the New 
York Market. The study covers comprehensively 
the major facets of family living... incomes, 


NEW YORK 


occupations, investments, homes and home equip- 
ment, cars, appliances—every phase of purchasing 
which indicates a family’s potential as a quality 
customer. 

Call or write for a Herald Tribune representative 
who will be glad to give you further details. 


Ke rald Trib une TODAY'S WITAL NEWSPAPER! 
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A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is publish~4 daily in P>ris 
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“builds and maintains 
high store traffic 
and steady 


volume”’ 


says ALF BERGERUD 


President of Red Owl Stores, Inc. 


152 Red Owl Stores serve 
the great Northwest. 


the past fifteen years. 

According to Mr. Bergerud, the way to build and maintain such volume is through 
what he calls ‘two-way advertising”’. We’re proud to be one-half of it. 

@ @ We are always gratified to see advertisers consistently using the 

pages of THIS WEEK to familiarize the same families we are trying to 
reach through our local promotions with their products. This two-way 
advertising is the most effective way we know of to build and maintain 
high store traffic and steady volume.) 9 

Top grocery men all over the country will tell you: if traffic and voluine are what you 
want... you want THIS WEEK at the top of your advertising schedule. 

Your advertising is read by more people in THIS WEEK MAGAZINE than in any other publi- 
cation. 12,000,000 families read THIS WEEK every week. Your adver- 
tising in THIS WEEK gets heavy newspaper coverage combined with high 
magazine readership . .. at a very low cost per thousand. THIS WEEK is 
today’s most powerful selling force in print. 


; Red Owl’s average sales per store have increased over ten times in 
: 


The most widely read National Magazine in America sharing the power and prestige of 37 great Newspapers! 
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HOW TO SELL MONEY 


With instalment credit down in autos and durable goods, personal loans are revers 
this recession trend. Their volume is 5-10% over last year. Household Finance 
the pack with an advertising strategy more subtle than most. 


WHAT MAKES TIMEX TICK 


selling wrist watch iy in ihe hobontnne out of every four faces watches sold s 
Timex. Here's the story behind Timex’s amazing sales tempo. 4 


THE VITAL 3 FEET TO PROFITS 


An exclusive study analyzing how advertising works on both sides of the retail counter 
Advertising executives, embroiled in the recession, face a growing challenge to coordi 
nate their plans and strategy with the selling power of the nation’s-retailers. In this issue 28 
TIDE devotes 12 pages to what retailers think advertisers can do to pep up the lagging 
consumer. This report is the result of a joint study by TIDE and the National Retai 


Merchants’ Assn. Based on tape recorded interviews and a special survey of 135 
NRMA members, it includes: 


© Why retailers. don’t buy “Buy Now". .., 2.4.0.0 Ro ee ee p. 26 
© Reading habits of retailers... 62... is fs Lee ee p. 34 
® How retailers use advertising 


® What retailers want from advertising 


MIKE HUGHES VISITS STANLEY W. KOENIG 


TIDE’s senior editor interviews Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.’s corporate advertisin| 
director, a man who handles OM’s varied advertising. 


SPECIAL REPORT: WHAT’S WRONG WITH ADVERTISING RESEARCH 4 


One of advertising’s leading researchers analyzes what his own profession can _ a 
cannot do to measure the influence of advertising. 
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Before the 1956 elections, politicians 
t sorry for the American farmer. A year 
et the national economy started to sag, 
id there were too many people to feel 
for. But in the interim the farmer 
ived, and now shows the one bona fide 
om in the business indices. 

‘The farm operators’ realized gross farm 
ome and assets for 1956 and 1957 were 
jead of 1955. The 1951 peak income per 
irson on farms was passed by 2% in 1957 
With fewer people on farms). 

In the first quarter of 1958, cash receipts 
ym farm marketing were running at an 
nual rate of $32 billion — $2 billion 
ther than the same period a year ago. 
™m operators’ realized net income was 
out $13 billion annually, against $11.7 
lion in 1957. The US Department of 
riculture estimates net farm income in 
)58 from 5% to 10% higher. 

Farm prices are higher. In mid-May, 
mpared with the same date last year, 
1oice steers in Chicago were selling for 
32.50 per cwt., up from $25; hogs $24.50 
er cwt., up from $18.75; eggs 36%4¢, up 
jom 28¢. Grains except corn were higher 
md retail food sales for the first quarter 
yeraged 9% ahead of 1957! 

_In Midwestern farm towns, business is 
etter than it has been since 1952. Farmers 
re buying new tractors and machinery. 
his is the year the farm home is painted 


FA 
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or remodeled, acquires a new kitchen or 
another bathroom, new appliances, new 
furnishings. And SuccessFuL FARMING 
subscribers will swell sales for Marshall 
Field & Co. in Chicago, make theatre 
tickets harder to get in New York, and bring 
home souvenirs from the Brussels Fair. 
Much of the increased farm income is 
going to SF subscribers, volume producers 


of corn, grains, and livestock fl hh 


products. Their estimated 
farm cash income in 1957 


was $10,870—and has ,; 
been around $10,000 for Ne 
In addition to its piperatire market, 


several years. 
SuccessFuL Farminc offers a superlative 


medium. For more than fifty years it has 
helped the best farm families make more, 
save more, live better. It is an important 
contribution to their business, and their 
living; and as such has earned an influence 
unmatched by any other medium — and 
brings extra response to its advertisers. 

If you want better business, SUCCESSFUL 
FarMinc can bring you better customers— 
and balance your national advertising in 
one important market area where general 
media have little weight. 

For details, call any SF office. 


Meredith of Des Moines . . . America’s 
biggest publisher of ideas for today’s living 
and tomorrow’s plans. 


Owns eleven permanent buildings— 


That’s par for the average 


Successful Farming farm subscriber— 


some big as a barn, 

some small as a shed... 
which makes the SF farmer 
a continual customer for 


building materials, paints, ete. 


With estimated average cash farm income 


above $10,000 for several years past, 


he’s a choice prospect — 


for home and consumer items as well. 


No medium offers a better market, 


or so much influence to make 
your advertising extra effective. 


For sales rise, balanced coverage, 


use SF this year. Call any SF office. 


Successful Farming ...Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


FAIRCHILD 
news 


Yancey S. Gilkerson, bureau chief for 
Fairchild Publications, Inc., in Greenville, 
S. C., has been appointed managing editor 
of WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY, effective 
Sept. 1. He succeeds Earl W. Elhart, who 
retires at the end of August under the 
Fairchild retirement plan. Mr. Gilkerson 
has been head of the Greenville office since 
April, 1954. Mr. Elhart joined the com- 
pany in 1919; has been managing editor 
of WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY since Oct., 
1945. 


At the end of the first half of 1958 
MEN’S WEAR Magazine will be ahead of 
the comparable 1957 period in advertising 
revenue, advertising linage and number 
of advertisers . . . the only trade publica- 
tion in the men’s field to show a gain. 


Results of comprehensive studies con- 
ducted by Dun G Bradstreet covering sales 
distribution of rugs and carpets and a 
census of floor covering specialty stores 
in the United States were revealed to mem- 
bers of the floor-covering industry at a 
_ luncheon meeting sponsored by HOME 

FURNISHINGS DAILY on June 25 at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt. Presentation by Dun & 
Bradstreet provides industry with distribu- 
tion data heretofore unavailable. Complete 
reports were published in HOME FUR- 
NISHINGS DAILY in an eight-page section 
on June 26. 


Milton Williams, circulation director of 
Fairchild Publications, has been elected 
vice-president of the Circulation Round 
Table of Associated Business Publications. 


On June 21, 1957, WOMEN’S WEAR 
DAILY carried the first ROP color adver- 
tisement in a Fairchild newspaper. Now 
at the end of a full year of accepting 
ROP color ads, the six Fairchild papers— 
three dailies and three weeklies—have 
carried a total of 250 ads using a wide 
range cf colors. 


“The New Way at Safeway,’’ an ex- 
clusive series of 13 articles. which ap- 
peared in SUPERMARKET NEWS early 
this year, is now available in booklet form 
at $1.50 a copy. Published by Fairchild’s 
Business Book Division, the booklet offer; 
a complete, up-to-the-minute report on 
the nation’s second largest food chain. 


Alfred D. Cook, editor of ELECTRONIC 
NEWS, will be guest lecturer at a course 
in technical journalism to be given by 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins, 
Colo., July 7-11. He will instruct on 
“Writing for the Trade and_ Industrial 
Periodicals.” From Fort Collins Mr. Cook 
will go on to Denver, Phoenix, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco on a tour of the elec- 
tronics industry. 


FAIRCHILD 


Publications, Inc. 
7 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


Daily News Record, Supermarket News, Women’s 
Wear Daily, Electronic News, Home Furnishings 
Daily, Blue Book Directories, Men’s Wear 
Magazine, Footwear News, Books. 
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LETTERS —— 


Nothing’s new 
Sirs: 


I am often struck by the thought as I 
look on from my seat on the sidelines that 
the more advertising changes, the more 
it is the same thing. Here is all this new 
movement to confute the attacks of various 
kinds, and my memory goes back to my 
little piece, “The Truth About Advertis- 
ing,” when Stuart Chase was the counter- 
irritant—the same criticisms, the same re- 
buttals. They are still arguing about that 
long-lived problem, how best to pay for 
advertising services, and still finding out, 
as we did forty years ago that with all its 
faults the 15% commission seemed the 
best solution. The big difference is the 
enormous amount of money involved com- 
pared with our more modest appropria- 
tions. 

Your story of the inside dope on the 
Buick account switch (Tide—April 11) is 
interesting, but all those ethical problems 
were faced by us in the less opulent days. 
What most appeals to me are the great 
number of new techniques available today, 
the magnificent photography, color-print- 
ing and other production processes, as well 
as the greatly stepped up systems of ap- 
praising mediums, markets and customers. 
And now there seems to be a movement 
under way to isolate the germ of creativity. 
It is all exciting, but I am glad to be 
through and enjoy my leisure and look on, 
and tell these youngsters that much of 
their discoveries is old stuff. 


Earnest Elmo Calkins 
580 Park Ave. 
New York 21, N.Y. 


Applause 
Sirs: 


We have been aware of the fine support 
your publication has been giving the 
Hoover Reports. You are doing some very 
effective work for a good cause and your 
organization is to be congratulated. 


Earl B. Steele 

Manager 

News and Info. Dept. 

Chamber of Commerce of the US. 
Washington, D.C. 


Loans at 114% 


Sirs: 


In connection with your statement (Tide 
—April 11) that banks are as much or 
more interested today in encouraging loans 
as they are in inviting new deposits, you 
may be interested in . . . ads being cur- 
rently run for our client, Maine Savings 
Bank. 

The offer of money for the most wanted 
things in life at a net cost to the borrower 
of only 114% per year, has aroused much 
comment in Portland and led, more sig- 
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LETTERS 


nificantly, to a worthwhile increase in the 
bank’s collateral loan volume. 

In this way the bank benefits both by 

a good investment of its depositors’ funds, 

and also by increased traffic coming into 

its offices. The depositor benefits through 

the availability of dollars at what today is 

an almost unheard-of low cost for money. 

Rufus H. Jones 

Vice president 

Simonds, Payson Co., Inc. 

Portland, Maine 


(Continued) 


Poetry 
Sirs: 


Hey man, it’s Hyman! 
Mr. Berger’s rhyme, no doubt, is a fine 
one 
But you'll never ever find an “e” in 
Gussow-Hyman. 
Leonard Kohn 
Copy Chief 
Leonard Gussow-James Hyman, Inc. 
New York 


(See Tidings, Tide—April 25.—Ed.) 


Whirlpool Corp. 


Sirs: 


Just a note of thanks on your excellent 
story—Whirlpool’s New Marketing Strategy 
(Tide—May 9). 

I hope you will forgive my reference to 


a single point which is of some concern | 


to us—the matter of our corporate title. 
Effective April 1, 1957, at the time of 
the Birtman Electric Company merger, it 
was announced that the name of our firm 
would be Whirlpool Corporation, the 
theretofore effective title, _ Whirlpool- 
Seeger Corporation, being discontinued. 
Thank you again for your fine treat- 
ment of the story in your May 9 issue. 
Juel M. Ranum 
Assistant to the Pres. 
and Director of Public Relations 
Whirlpool Corp. 


Foes’ fuel? 


Sirs: 


Even as a boomerang recoils upon the 
sender, the Hollywood Advertising Club’s 
criticism of your Buick story discredits 
that organization’s concept of a_ trade 
journal’s responsibility. 

One may argue the Buick case pro and 
con and still deem your story an example 
of editorial courage and independence. 
I'll bet that the Buick people respect you 
for publishing your opinion, even if they 
disagree with it. 

If the foes of advertising need a new 
brickbat, which I doubt, they could have 
tailored it to their own hands from the 
Buick material that appeared in the daily 
press. If they ran short of material, they 


could piece it out with the Hollywood 
Advertising Club resolution protesting an 
advertising journal’s criticism of a power- 
ful and highly respected advertiser. “Ho, 
ho,” cackles Mr. Foe-of-Advertising, 
“these Hollywood Ad-Clubbers don’t de- 
fend Buick against criticism. They just 
condemn making the criticism public. How 
do you like that for truth in advertising?” 
D. G. Schneider 

Vice-President & Merchandising Director 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


TOP 300 PAPER LIST 
(1958 EDITION) NOW 
AVAILABLE FREE... 


This and other topics are in our current 
newsletter . . . You are invited to add 
regular mailing list 


. Write 


your name to our 
without charge or obligation . . 


today to: 


LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
157 Chambers St., N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 


executives 


can you use 


$1500 - $2500 
or $5000? 


Aunsigit Y hong 


Your own signature is all that is required. 
No collateral .. . no endorsements .. .no 
red tape. Our simplified form has fewer 
questions... privacy is assured at all times. 
Payments may be spread over 2 years. 


BORROW THIS MONTH— 
NO PAYMENTS TILL SEPT. 
Call Mr. C. C. Lyons, Vice Pres 
MUrray Hill 2-5000 


COMPLETE BANKING 
SERVICES 


for BUSINESS and 
the INDIVIDUAL 


INDUSTRIAL 
BANK or COMMERCE 
Main Office: 56 East 42nd Street 
Other offices throughout the city 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Available to residents of N. Y. Metropolitan area 
Including Conn. and N. J. 


THE 


STARCH 52nd CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT REVEALS 


94.2% of all ELKS Magazine 


households surveyed own one 


Or more automobiles 
What’s more, 31.2% bought 


new cars in the last 12 months. 


The ELKS Magazine leads all 
others in this category. 


Each 100 ELKS households own 
128.5 cars—a classification in 
which The ELKS is exceeded by 


only 1 other magazine. 


The median income of ELKS 
households is $6,636. 
Automobile manufacturers 
can reach this exceptional 
market of 1,204,117 ELKS 
through advertising in 


MORE THAN 
ONE MILLION 
VEHICLES 


More than one million truck- 
tractors, trailers and straight 
trucks are operated b 
TRANSPORT TOPICS 
subscribers. These are the 
big vehicles used in inter- 
state operation to haul 
general freight, household 
goods, liquids, autos, just 
about everything that moves. 
TRANS ORCL ORECS 
is the national newspaper of 
these motor freight carriers. 
Subscription rate is $10.00 a 
. year; 85 percent of subscrip- 
tions are sold for less than 
two years. A.B.C. net-paid 
circulation averaged 22,743 
(plus 6,200 on Third Monday 
issue controlled list) for the 
six months period ending 
December 31, 1957*. 
*Subject to audit. 
Copy of paper sent airmail on request 


Grausport Topics 


Washington 6, D.C. 


MAGAZINE 


New York Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. Chicago 


EBB & FLOW 


by Mr. Billings 


Recession Note: How severely has the recession affected jobs | 
the marketing and sales field? William Hertan, president of Executi) 
Manpower Corporation, one of the consulting firms specializing 
executive search, reports the surprising fact that the slump hi 
actually increased the number of job openings on the top executiy 
level. It seems that efficient, cost-conscious managers are more | 
demand than ever, even though middle management jobs are beir| ) 
eliminated in alarming numbers. Marketing executives, however, rug 
a poor third to manufacturing and cost control management men |§ 
number of current job openings, Hertan says. 


KK kek 


Kudos to: Bob Eastman, ABC Radio president, during its ‘‘live sound) 
interval, now back in the rep business with his own company; ani 
pioneer newspaper rep Herbert Maloney, president of Maloney 
Regan & Schmitt, now celebrating his fiftieth year in newspape) 
space selling. Talking of sales, radio-TV reps and time buyers ar} 
slacking off in their UstaNy frantic job-switching pace. 4 


KD Kia hee x, 


It figures: the daily lineup of housewives outside the various NBC- j 
studios in Manhattan should get longer. The network will expose 
four new quiz shows this summer, plus “‘Dotto,’’ which it wil} 
begin sharing with CBS-TV. . 


KS Kia Kk 


Want to throw a memorable party?: take a tip from WNDR 
(Syracuse), which will ferry agency-men around Manhattan Island 
in its own motor launch this month. % 


Ke Ke 


Admen are jumpy because: that infamous advertising tax scheme 
isn’t dead yet. The tax idea is more than likely to come up before 
the Florida State Legislature in 1959; Sen. Robert S. Kerr, a man 
who should know, warns them to ready their lobbyists in Wash- 
ington for more inspection of advertising machinations by government 
regulatory commissions. ; 


KE KIA KTS 


Veeps Unlimited: William Ohme, marketing director of Harold 
F. Ritchie, Inc., was upped to VP . . In San Francisco, Harry C. 
Graybill became a vice-president of N. W. Ayer & Son. . . Newest 
VP at Erwin Wazey, Ruthrauff & Ryan is Grant Worrell . . . Rudolph 
Montgelas, senior vice-president and director of Ted Bates & Co, 
has been elected to the agency’s executive committee . . . Murray 
Bolen, currently in charge of radio-TV production for the Hollywood 
office of Benton & Bowles, was made a vice-president of the agency 
J. D. Campbell, VP in charge of sales for Lithium Corporation 
of “America, has also been given responsibility for LCA’s ad pro- 
gram. . Eugene Hulshizer, account executive at Doherty, Clifford, 
Steers & Shenfield, has been elected a you-know-what . . . The 
new vice-president in charge of marketing for U. S. Steel is Bay E. 
Estes, Jr. . Robert Mogge was elected a veep of Arthur R. Mogge, 
Inc., Chicago ‘ad agency . Grey Advertising Agency announced 
that Richard Lessler, its vice-president and director of marketing, 
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uld henceforth also function as a member of its board of 
ectors . . Tim Andre became VP in charge of sales for Drug 
search Corp. Myron Froelich has been appointed vice- 
esident, sales, for the Hunter Distilling Co., division of The House 
Seagram, Inc. 


Kk a & 


ess release laughs: “‘Salesmen in the coming nuclear age will have 
sell better, sell faster and sell more expertly if they are going 
{ survive . pe 


Kite kr RK. 


‘range happenings: Good ideas are getting so scarce on TV that 
ne nets are pirating each other’s ‘‘breadwinners.’’ The CBS magnet 
aws both “Hit Parade’ and ‘“‘Father Knows Best’’ from NBC for 


“Der Bingle’’ for two 
O-minute shows, follows release of its own survey debunking 
ectaculars (or specials). Barter turnabout — Aquafilter Corp. 
ffers Mutual Broadcasting System a stock option in return for 
etwork services. 


KOK KK 


Ve see: some sprucy modern-day ad production techniques sneaking 

ito newspapers. Y & R’s “‘High-Fidelity Color Process’’ makes it 
sossible to insert pre-printed full-color pages into regular papers. 
hicago Trib lets down the bars for an aluminum foil seven-color 
d sponsored jointly by Reynolds Wrap and Parkay Margarine. 


Te Kk 


frade secrets: the third biggest, most revolutionary change in light- 
ulb making is taking place at Westinghouse. The new bulb is 
ylindrical on the sides and really bulbs only on the dome. The 
amiliar glare spot is eliminated and the consumer is less inclined 
to drop the consarned thing if he has to work in the dark. West- 
nghouse tells us the only other big changes were: elimination of 
n ugly glass tip in 1919; frosted bulbs in 1926; and tints in 1956. 


Wee os ek 


‘The Yellow Fever” is the name of a new drink gaining in popularity 
long the Madison Avenue cocktail circuit. It consists of one ounce 
f yellow Chartreuse on the rocks in an old-fashioned glass, plus 
the juice of one-half of a chilled lime. 


> fn ae EE 4 


Name Dropping: Gilbert Klein was promoted to the newly created 
position of sales promotion manager for DuBarry, Sportsman and 
Richard Hudnut products by Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 
In Detroit, Frank Wylie has been named director of PR for 

Dodge cars and trucks, also a newly created position Barbara 
Reinker, Cleveland radio-TV personality, joined the Wellman- 
‘Buschman Co., Cleveland ad agency, to function as director of radio 
and television activities . H. Laikola was appointed ad 
‘manager of Minnesota Paints, Inc., in Minneapolis . . . Frank Julsen, 
of Chicago, became corn division ad manager of the A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. Dr. Robert L. French took on the job of director 
of the marketing and social research division of The Psychological 
Corporation . . . Edson Poler was appointed director of advertising 
for Rogers Peet Donald Heath will fill the newly created 
position of executive director of Jackson Associates, Holyoke, Mass. 
. . Dr. Esther McCabe, a Columbia University professor, was 
named head of the Consumer Service Bureau of Parents’ Magazine 
. Charles Brocker became director of media for the Joseph 


Katz Co. William Cummings was appointed advertising and 
sales promotion supervisor, photolamps, of Sylvania Lighting 
Products. 
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BOOST SALES... 
through increased 
dealer advertising. 


You can have us help YOU in- 
crease your dealer paid lineage 
through our Dealer Advertising 
Service. Thousands of local 
space salesmen are helping 
boost sales at the local level. If 
you really want your dealers to 
promote your product, let us 
show you what we are doing 
successfully for other manufac- 
turers. 


YES! Its working now 

during the recession. A proven 
service used by many leading 
manufacturers and their adver- 
tising agencies” year after year. 
Write, wire, or phone collect for 
facts and figures. No obligation. 


Special Correspondents, 
INC. 


230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, II. 
Delaware 7-1065 


Distributors of publicity releases and 
dealer advertising campaigns since 


MEETING 
PLANNERS 
HANDBOOK 


Handy, pocket-size booklet contains 
reprints of some of the most popu- 
lar articles on meeting planning that 
have appeared in Sales Meetings 
Magazine. 
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32 pages—more than 14 articles 


iS CNISIRS IN ES 


What I’ve Learned from My 11,000 
Speaking Engagements 

Put Small Groups to Work for 
Idea Developments 

Guided Conference: 
Skilled Leadership 

Why Doesn’t Brainstorming 
Always Seem to Work? 

Buzz-Write Workshop Insures_ Partici- 
pation. A Conference Is a Contest— 
Do You Win Or Lose? 

If It’s Worth Saying It’s Worth Reporting 

How Bankers Become Good Speakers 

43 Ways to Excite Interest in 
Your Meeting Objectives 

For the Modern Meeting Planner: 

Guide to Styles, Groups, Methods 

Good Audiences—Made Not Born 

It’s Real Work to Plan Women’s Activi- 
ties, 

Your Planning On-the-Spot 
Change Is Valuable 

How to Get the Most Out of Hotel 
Service 


Good Substitute for 


Program 


Send 50 cents in coin to: 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
SALES MEETINGS Magazine 
1212 Chestnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


YounG && RUBICAM,™« 
Advertisim 4g 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO : DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES » HOLLYWOOD - MONTREAL - TORONTO 


LONDON » MEXICO CITY - FRANKFURT - SAN JUAN + CARACAS 
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HARD SELL? OR SOFT? 


With some products, hard sell delivers the 
best results. With others, it is better to use 
the soft and gentle approach. 


Some agencies seem to specialize in one. And 


some agencies seem to specialize in the other. 
Over the years, we’ve found it important to 


specialize in both approaches, And very impor- 
tant to know when to use which. a 
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ADVERTISING 
FORECAST 


Cigarets: will Will American Tobacco’s Hit Parade be able to repeat Kent’s record by 
i history repeat? climbing in a matter of months to marketing fame? 


These questions are now being answered. The latest Reader’s Digest cigaret 
report is out and Hit Parade marketers hope it can do for it what the report 
did for Kent: make it a sales leader (Tide—Oct. 25, 1957). 


The Digest, in reporting current status in tar and nicotine counts, undoubtedly 
sounded another round in a market fight between major cigaret makers. 
Besides, it added fuel to the already, much alive plain-vs.-filter tip controversy. 


Following the July 1957 Digest report Lorillard’s Kent, lowest in the two 
tests, lost little time in cashing in on this fortunate news. Advertising and 
promotions spotlighted Kent’s position. 


| Last week, the Digest officially announced that Hit Parade was lowest in tar 
count: just behind Kent in nicotine content. 


~ Obviously Hit Parade knew about this favorable status for months. Beginning 
in early June, Hit Parade has been pushing hard on a new theme—“Hit Parade 
has America’s Best Filter!” 


An across-the-board ad schedule this month in national and local print and 
broadcast media dovetails with the Digest’s cigaret report. The brand had 
more than four weeks to prepare the public for this “cheerful” news. 


However, behind Hit Parade’s proud feeling are some hard facts. The brand 
stands seventh in consumer popularity, after Kent, L&M, Marlboro, Salem, 
Viceroy and Winston. 


More significantly, Hit Parade was the weak card in American Tobacco’s hand. 
This weakness caused American to lose hold on its number one corporate sales 
position, for the first time in 16 years, to R. J. Reynolds (Camels, Winston and 
Salem). 


Even though American’s Pall Mall and Lucky Strike rank two and three in 
brand leadership, Reynolds commands with its Camels and also with Winston, 
the top-selling filter. 


To cigaret marketers, American has to do something with its filter brand and 
do it fast. Why? Industry surveys show that filter brands now account for 47% 
of total unit sales, up 7% from last December and expected to reach 70% 
before long. 


Unless American gets a filter with top standing, trade sources say that it will 
be caught holding the bag: Pall Malls and Luckies, leaders in a 
declining market. 


Thus Hit Parade represents American Tobacco’s future. The favorable Digest 
report and a new Hit Parade filter are the ammunition behind the brand’s 
marketing salvo. 


Sametime as American regroups for sales leadership, Kent now pressed 
by Hit Parade in the Digest who’s who, holds forth with advertising that says— 
“Don’t be misled by confusing claims . . . Kent filters best.” 


Kent, still with Digest blessing, faces stiffened competition, naturally from 
upcoming Hit Parade. 
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New products: 


Pricing outlook: 


Pequot Division of Indian Head Mills, Inc: (New York), announced national 
distribution of “E-Z Care” no-iron cotton sheets and pillow cases June 13. 

Cost for sheets: from $2.69 to $3.69. Advertising (through Needham, Louis and 
Brorby, New York) will start in the August issue of Good Housekeeping, an 
issue devoted to wash and wear fabrics. Follow-up will include placing 

ads in local newspapers. 


Revlon, Inc. (New York), introduced its Hi-and-Dri Roll-on Deodorant (cost: 
$1.10) this month with a multi-million dollar advertising campaign. Advertising L 
(through Emil Mogul Co., Inc.) includes the Revlon network television sho 
(CBS’s The $64,000 Question), spot radio and TV and space in magazines and } 
newspapers. é 


Where are prices headed? At best, manufacturers report a mixed price pattern; ; 
there is no clear across-the-board industry picture. 


Take the depressed appliance business. General Motors’ Frigidaire Division, for 
example, says its line of automatic dishwashers will carry price tags ranging 
from $10 to $30 lower than comparable models introduced last year. . 
On the other hand, the over-all industry situation does not appear as bright. 
Both General Electric and Westinghouse see higher prices on the horizon for 
all major appliances. : 


GE president Robert Paxton, in fact, infers that the time to buy is now. Why? | 
Higher prices are coming, he says. Inflationary pressures—increased operating 
expenses and an anticipated July steel price boost—mean increased retail prices. 


Westinghouse president Mark Cresap says more of the same. Moreover, neither 
look to greater consumer demand for major appliances before this fall, if that 
soon, 
A similar market situation exists in the TV field. Most manufacturers expect 
total industry sales this year to be at least 300,000 units lower than 1957's 
6,300,000 units. Additionally, there is every indication of a general industry 
price climb. 


How will increased prices affect retailers? The big catalog chains are readying 
their fall-winter books. Early reports show that Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery 
Ward and others will slash prices generally. 


In what goods? There will be price cuts in big ticket items, particularly major 
appliances, but fractional compared to soft goods. Such decreases, however, 
are in the chains’ private label lines. 


“ 63 _——- Sat 
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How can appliance makers try to offset their pricing problems? Good 
Housekeeping’s recent consumer panel survey on freezers and refrigerators _ 
has some interesting things to say on styling. ; 


Of the 2,500 panelists 60% want automatic freezer compartments in their 
refrigerators; 37% had a preference for color (mostly yellow and green) 
kitchen equipment, while 80% of those panel members owning separate 
freezers only 33% maintain that they save money. 


The magazine also reports that women look for improvements in shelves and 
shelf space in refrigerators. 


Interestingly, aluminum foil, plastic bags and freezer paper were favored over * 
saran wrap, polyethylene and glass jars as packaging materials. 
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big reasons why you should not starve your stock today 


| MORE PEOPLE... U.S. popula- 

tion has doubled in last 50 years! 
‘our million new babies born yearly! 
vrosperity curve has always followed 
jopulation curve! 


») MORE JOBS . . . There are 15 
™ million more jobs than in 1939! 
Chere will be 22 million more by 1975! 


MORE INCOME ... Family in- 

come, after taxes, is now at all- 
lime high of $5300—expected to pass 
17000 by 1975! 


MORE PRODUCTION ... U.S. 
production doubles every 20 years! 
It’ll take millions more people to 
make—sell—and distribute all our 
products with every succeeding year! 


MORE SAVINGS .. . Individual 

savings are at a record high — $340 
billion—making a record amount 
available for spending! 


MORE RESEARCH ... $10 billion 
spent each year means more jobs, 
more industry, better living! 


MORE NEEDS... $500 billion 
worth of schools, highways, homes, 
durable equipment is needed in next 


few years. It means opportunities for 
all! 


It all adds up to another big upswing. 
Be sure you’re ready for it — and 
you'll be sure to profit from it. 


FREE! Get going today! 
Write at once for illustrated 
“How To Turn the Tide” 
booklet offering valuable 
and vital selling ideas. The Advertising 
Council, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


YOUR FUTURE IS GREAT IN A GROWING AMERICA 


| 
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These days, to sell her— 
you have to tell her 
and tell her...and tell her 

...and tell her — 


A single copy of the Post provides 5.8 proved reader exposures to your 


advertising page! Over 29 million proved customer contacts per issue! 


The customers are no longer pushovers, as if you 
didn’t know. Seems they’re out to break Silas 
Marner’s record for hanging onto money. 


One big answer to the big problem, as many 
business spokesmen see it, is to sell harder — in 
every way. 


This calls for penetration in your advertising: 
your most penetrating message, in the medium 
that gives it the maximum opportunity to pene- 
trate. 


This is not so much a matter of merely shaking 
hands with more people. Rather, you have to get 
under the skins of those you meet. 


Your best measure of a magazine’s penetration 
power is how many times it exposes your adver- 
tising page to its readers. 


Here’s what your advertising page in The Satur- 
day Evening Post does—as proved in a major 
media-research breakthrough by the new Alfred 
Politz Ad Page Exposure study: 


Your advertising page in a single copy of 
the Post is exposed 5.8 times to the readers 
of that copy. (Over 29,000,000 proved 
page exposures per issue, Cost per contact: 
less than one-twelfth of a cent.) 


These are amazing figures, but they make sense. 
The Post is edited to bring readers back. Studies 
show that the Post gets far more repeat reading 
than any other magazine in its field. 


Remember, too, that Post readers are proved 
Influentials. They talk up things they read in the 
Post to millions of others. Their influence works 
fastest because it moves sideways — neighbor to 
neighbor, friend to friend—on every spending level. 


What a setup for a hard-selling ad campaign! 
Like yours, for instance. 


AD PAGE 


EXPOSURE 


Get further details on the first bull’s-eye measure 
of the advertising page from your Post salesman. 


NOTE TO OTHER MEDIA: Because of the impor- 
tance of this new study, its techniques and methods 
will be made available to any medium wishing to 
apply the measure. This information will be fur- 
nished as soon as complete data are published. And 
we assume that the standards of the Advertising 
Research Foundation will be met in using it. 


DOOOGODDOGOEOODODOOOODGODOGO00000 
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A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


Aah: ,. tis should hagpen to 7 04. | 


Coming soon, the time of year dogs scratch most. Frightful plight. 


Worst of it is, it's not necessary. Glorious relief waits with Sergeant’s® 
flea and tick products. It should happen to every dog. 


It will, too, if Polk Miller Products Corporation* has its way. 
National advertising for its complete line of Sergeant's Dog Care Products 
helps make a dog's life a happy and healthy one. 


And it helps keep Sergeant's sales ‘way out in front of competition. 
That's a happy and healthy condition, too. An Ayer package goods client since 1939. 


NI WAY ERY & SO Ne UNEGs 


PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK + CHICAGO - DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO + HOLLYWOOD + BOSTON + HONOLULU 
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eld report 


edia merchandising apparently has 
red down to the sidewalks of New 
rk. As we were rushing past the 
eral Electric building the other day 
ife tie-in caught our eye. The news- 
ad man in front (who obviously 
yws on which side his bread is but- 
sd) was prominently displaying GE 
rd chairman Ralph Cordiner’s by- 
d piece on the state of the econ- 
y. Pasted on the reprint was a large 
e logo and GE’s “Operation Upturn” 
demark. 


useum piece 


Pretty much everything comes in 
irs, and that includes giant worms. 
just got over the trauma of our visit 
the Museum of Natural History’s 
ening of the Hall of Forests where 
viewed a magnified forest floor 
wing some. pretty big and mean 
king members of the annelid family. 
Now we hear of a 2'-ton surrealistic 
rm, 60 feet long, 22 feet wide, 10 
t high and made of steel girders and 
astic. 

We were slightly taken aback to hear 
t this artistic-type worm (comfort- 
ly breathing through 24  synchro- 
zed blowers) is residing at the AMA 
nvention in San Francisco, compli- 
nts of the Miltown people (Wallace 
iboratories). Wondering what possi- 
connection exists between doctors, 
ology, and surrealism, we called the 
d Bates agency (Miltown’s) for the 
;down. 

“Its really quite simple,” we were 
d. “Doctors just love art and they 
e to express themselves in paint— 
ny have even joined art clubs 
unded just for doctors. The men over 
Wallace thought they could reach 
e medical men at the convention 
rough their interest in art,” which, we 
reed, made sense since the worm is 
tended to convey “to millions of 
ericans an artist's conception of 
‘an’s debt to medicine and the way to 
erfect calm through good health.” 
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Artist Rene d’Auriac, who executed 
the design for this worm, said it is the 
brain child of Salvador Dali, and is his 
conception of “man’s emergence from 
torment to perfect tranquility. A sym- 
bolic worm, or chrysalis, magnified at 
least a million times. . Atop the 
worm Dali put three huge, colorful 
butterflies . . . a mathematical struc- 
ture symbolizing the maximum tension 
and calm which are, par excellence, the 
characteristics of liquid membranes. 


> 


We were promptly invited to view 
the worm and see for ourselves “the 
metamorphosis of the human chrysalis.” 
Had to turn it down, though. Unfor- 
tunately, we are somewhat inclined to 
nightmares. 


Maneuvers 


We just learned that the Army is 
pulling off some of its most interesting 
maneuvers right in the heart of Man- 
hattan. Since February, the Army’s 
Office of Information has established 
a beachhead on Fifth Avenue. 

Manning the office are one major, 
three captains, one sergeant and a sec- 
retary all charged with the duty of “fos- 
tering public understanding of the roles 
and missions of the Army.” 

In civilian talk, this means that the 
men in khaki have set up a PR firm to 
match those of its Air Force and Marine 
counterparts (also billeted at the same 
address). 

The difference is that other branches 
have been hard at promoting their re- 
spective brand images for many years, 
while the Army has just begun. 

Major William Van Schmitt, an ex- 
“tanker” (armor man), who’s been a 
regular Army officer since 1942, heads 
this foot soldier phalanx. He has a 
captain each for print media and radio- 
TV “sections.” 

The objective of this neat little con- 
sulting firm is to disseminate informa- 
tion to anyone who asks, and its accom- 
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plishments so far range from helping to 
design a line of Army-type toys to 
working out the kinks each week in the 
Phil Silvers—Sergeant Bilko TV show. 

Schmitt et al. are not concerned with 
press releases or with soliciting Army 
exposure. Rather, like any profession, 
they mostly have to sit back and let 
word-of-mouth advertising bring in the 
“clients.” 

They can go so far, though, as to 
send out letters to agencies (as they re- 
cently did) letting Madison Avenue 
know that the Army is ready, willing 
and able to furnish whatever help it can 
in supplying men, material or research 
for use in advertising. 

Not only organizations can avail 
themselves of this service, however. 
Any individual author or reporter can 
drop around, talk over his research 
problems with Major Schmitt and _ his 
troops and rest reasonably assured that 
he'll get full cooperation. 

“About the only people we turn 
down,” Major Schmitt told us, “are 
crackpots who are just going to waste 
everyone's time. But anyone with a 
legitimate problem is more than wel- 
come. That’s what we're here for.” 

Naturally, we were curious about the 
Bilko bit. Captain Edward Tait in 


charge of liaison with radio-TV filled 
us in. “Every Monday morning I get 
the script and we go over it with the 
producer. I check it for accuracy and 
for any situation that’s not really like 
the Army. If they need a motorcycle 
or a crash helmet or some soldiers or a 
mortar—I furnish them.” 

Other functions of Schmitt’s office 
are to supply at cost color photos, film 
clips, soldiers for models, or even quiz 
show contestants, just so long as a true 
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“and favorable representation of the 
Army results. There is even a color TV 
set and moving viewing theater on the 
premises to help out. As Schmitt puts 
it, “We naturally want to see more 
of the Army in ads and commercials, 
just so long as it doesn’t look as if we're 
endorsing the product.” 

Since we knew the subject of inter- 
service rivalry would come up sooner 
or later, we brought it up sooner. 
Major Schmitt, a very dynamic man 
who obviously enjoys the Army and his 
new job, let us know that, “this so- 
called interservice rivalry doesn’t figure 
in our thinking at all. We just think 
it's important that the public knows 
that the Jupiter and Explorer missiles 
didn’t fizzle, and that the Army put 
them up there, that’s all.” 

He went on to pinpoint his mission. 
“Wouldn’t it be a sad thing if all the 
kids in the country only knew the 
Army from the Bilko show, good as it 
is. So we're also interested in getting 
across the idea that the Army is a 
progressive, modern organization dedi- 
cated to the curtailment of brushfire 


warfare or anything bigger. If the 
Army’s appearance in cigaret ads and 
on quiz shows can also accomplish that, 
then we're doing our jobs. 

“Tll bet you didn’t even know, for 
instance,” the Major continued, “that 
all the Army Nike launching sites are 
open to the public.” We admitted 
that we didn’t and felt compelled to 
turn down his kind invitation to inspect 
one. We also had to demur on his pro- 
posal that we attend the mass firing ot 
a bunch of Army missiles at Fort Bliss, 
Texas, early in July. 

It’s just like we said to the Major, 
we look back on the Army with our 
own fond memories and would rather 
sit home now, watching Sergeant Bilko 
on TV. 


Twisted 


Seeming to ape the Marlboro Man, 
Hathaway Shirt Man, etc., three recent 
retailer ads show that the craze for ads 
with a twist has caught on down at 
the grass roots. 

On the zanier side is a series running 
in The Milwaukee Journal. It depicts 
one Zeb Billings (no relation to Mr. 
Billings) in attitudes ranging from a 
Neanderthal Man to a Napoleon. We 
called Zeb at his organ & piano shop 
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and learned that he and his five sales- 
men, all musicians and under 30, have 
experienced a big rise in sales since 
the campaign’s inception. Said Zeb: 
“People now stop me on the street 
and say, ‘Youre the nut in those ads,’ 
so I know the campaign’s having an 
effect.” 

A second ad with a twist is in the 
May issue of “Cars & Parts” (a maga- 
zine for nuts like us who own classic 
and/or sports cars). It is limned with 
patriotic looking stars and shows what 
seems to be a 1938 Packard, parked in 
the courtyard of the Pentagon. The 
ad’s heading: “FOR SALE! Captured 
Russian Zis—a gift from Stalin to Mao- 
Tse-Tung.” A neat little box tells why 
the Zis is best in 10 different respects. 
The ad was placed by an auto dealer 
named Hoyle Dobson in Cayce, S.C. 

The third ad, placed by Macy’s in 
The New York Times, shows a little 
girl dressed just like “Mommy.” The 
fledgling model is saying, “Now I’m 
a famous movie star in my glittering 
strapless gown and tiara.” For $14.86 
Macy’s sells a “dress-up” set that in- 
cludes shoes, gown, clutch bag, mitts, 
hose, tiara, earrings, necklace, brace- 
let and ring. 

Putting all three ads side by side 
you may get this rather twisted picture: 
a young girl dressed like her mommy 
roaring down the highway in a cap- 
tured Russian Zis to pick up a piano 
from a Neanderthal Man. 


Sun spots 


In case you wonder why people go 
to Miami Beach, something we can’t 
figure out either, Ernest Dichter and 
his Institute for Motivational Research 
will soon have the answer: a study, 
appropriately enough, of what makes 
people go to Miami Beach. 

The guiding spirit behind the re- 
search is the Miami Beach Hotel Con- 
ference. It’s also rushing around trying 
to raise $225,000 to promote the tour- 
ist trade after a rather dismal season 
marked by bad weather and recession- 
created lethargy. 

We couldn't wait for the Dichter 
results, so we asked an informed group 
of friends why they go to Miami Beach. 
One reports that the sun poisoning 
there is much better than at Coney 
Island and a lady publicist we know 
thinks it’s the best place to look for 
a husband. So far she’s found two. 
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J ournalists 


Last November the Ladies’ 
Journal published letters from 
readers on the subject of why I 
my spouse. This impressed us bo 
a well-handled piece of promotion) 
as a worthy editorial feature. 
published responses were warm, sin 
and provocative and we read them 


Recently we got our hands on 
unpublished responses—answers ali 
too hot to handle. In all, the Jo 
received letters from 6,000 reac 
but was able to tabulate only a 
half. Nevertheless, 3,000 such le 
are bound to be meaty. 


As to “What do: you love mo 
your mate?,” replies ranged from 
cause of a feeling of ‘togetherness’ | 
“because mate is physically appeal 


Thinking that these answers see 
honest enough we duly record oth 
Question: “What would you chang 
your mate?” hf 


Answers: “mate is gloomy and 
pressing; mate is not very smart, h 
enough education; mate is dirty (phy 
cally); mate has a repulsive musta¢ 
mate is a bed hog; mate watches 
too much.” 


Further, on the subject of fav 
the Journal told us of some pr 
winners; “mate reads magazines in 
bath tub; mate jumps off train | 
soon; mate doesn’t like opera or 
soup; mate won't play ROOK 
her.” 


We found one reply that sh 
please the LHJ, or any magazine 
that matter: “mate talks back to | 
and radio.” 


Urbane 


Although they may not know 
residents of two Long Island c 
munities, Levittown and Wanta 
comprise the latest addition to adv 
tising’s growing nomenclature: 
urbia. As you may know by now, thi 
what the Radio Advertising Bure 
now calls this part of our land, 
marily because 90.1% of the homes 
both towns have TV sets, more tk 
most areas in the country. 


We imagine that being designal 
such can have an unconscious (or ey 
subliminal, if you will) effect on i 
inhabitants. Adults may begin feel: 
guilty if theyre not home viewi 
like true Telurbanites. And the k 
may take this as the cue to ruml 
with their new-found adversaries fri 
across the tracks—the Radiourbs. 
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director Jim Cominos. 


Household Finance and Needham, 
network TV Seahunt show with announcer Durward Kirby. 
president and ad director Al Waack; NL&B film commercial producer Chris Ford and TV and radio 


Louis & Brorby agency executives discuss TV commercials for 


Left to right, standing: HFC vice- 


With instalment credit down in autos and durable goods, 
personal loans are reversing this recession trend. Their 
volume is 5-10% over last year. Household Finance leads the 
= pe pack with an advertising strategy more subtle than most. 


on 


te When all the evidence is in, the hot- 
test retail item of the postwar boom 
will prove not to have been housing, 
| nor automobiles, nor appliances. It will 
} be money. 


No industry blossomed under pros- 
perity’s glow like the consumer-credit. 
Americans, always the world’s most 
‘ardent debtors, outdid themselves in a 
credit binge following World War II. 
‘Consumer debt mushroomed from an 
$8.4 billion in 1946 to a staggering $43 
billion last year. As to be expected, the 
bulk of this—about 80%—was rung up 
PY sales finance credit, mostly assumed 
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in connection with the purchase of dur- 
able goods. 

Indeed, so enmeshed was the hard 
goods market with instalment plan buy- 
ing that the decline of the former fore- 
shadowed that of the latter by about an 
even year. This past February the 
handwriting was clear; that monthly re- 
payment on instalment debt exceeded 
the extension of new credit (Tide— 
June 13). The downhill skid is ex- 
pected to gather momentum fairly rap- 
idly. 

But elsewhere the credit picture is 
different. The rest of consumer credit 
is accounted for by personal loan com- 


panies. Money itself is advanced to 
customers, instead of advancing a prop- 
erty, a car or IV set. 

Some 60% of this lending is done by 
banks, credit unions and industrial loan 
firms. But the remaining 40% of the 
personal loan field is currently stealing 
the show. The consumer finance com- 
panies, led by names like Household 
Finance, Beneficial, and Family Fi- 
nance, are showing a remarkable vital- 
ity. 

These companies which specialize in 
making quick, confidential small loans 
without collateral not only are exhibit- 
ing strong resistance to the recession, 
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hut among a good portion of them busi- 
ness is actually increasing. Although 
repayments currently exceed personal 
loans (Federal Reserve Board reports 
$22,000,000 for March), the industry 
experiences still another boon with the 
decline in the prime interest rate which 
bolsters profits handily. Most com- 
panies predicted this year will show a 
5%-10% gain over 1957. 

Something over 3,000 of these firms, 
operating in over 38 states with small 
loan acts, currently are sharing an an- 
nual $2.7 billion business. The average 
account is $350. 


Reason for such success: personal 
loans thrive in bad times as well as 
good. Loan firms are currently count- 
ing out money to workers caught in the 
earnings squeeze. Family breadwinners 
on part-time or reduced shifts are find- 
ing it hard to meet obligations assumed 
during boom times. 

Expansions of the big chains (which 
account for most of the business) over 
the past several years continue una- 
bated, with additional hundreds of 
branch offices slated for opening this 
year. Many are blossoming out in the 
new shopping centers, with plush re- 
ception rooms and managers who more 
resemble diplomats than the “loan 
sharks” of old. 

Customers, furthermore, are being 
enticed through the most massive ad- 
vertising and promotional campaigns 
the industry has ever undertaken. 

Larger firms are spending wpwards 
of 3% of income gross on advertising, 
with most 1958 budgets bigger than 
last year’s. 

This promotional push reflects not 
only growing competition within the 
field, but attempted inroads of the 
banks and credit unions. Catching the 
scent of profits in small loans, they are 
dangling lower interest rates as lures, 
depending, of course, on state laws. 

But as banks borrow something of 
loan company merchandise strategy, 
loan firms have begun to cop banking’s 


New offices for new borrowers 
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respectable airs. Like their bright sub- 


urban branches, small loan ads display 


more and more of quality and prestige. 
There is less emphasis on the “come- 
and-get-it” approach; more indirect soft 
sell with an injection of sophistication. 


Industry pace-setting Household Fi- 
nance Corp., oldest and largest of the 
loan firms, is now in its 80th year of 
operation. The Chicago-based company 
has retrenched from the “come-an-get- 
it” approach as far as it possibly can. 

It is currently spending more than 
$4 million a year on.a campaign that 
primarily urges restraint in borrowing. 
Its year-and-a-half-old slogan, “Never 
borrow money needlessly,” is presently 
being jingled over some 338 radio sta- 
tions and 53 television outlets across 
the land, headlined in hundreds of 
newspapers and countless carcards. 

Seemingly a negative pitch, this slo- 
gan does several affirmative yet vital 
things: It gives the company the stance 
of a helpful Dutch uncle; it counteracts 
any existing moral aversion toward 
debt; and it squelches those who accuse 
loan companies of leading the country 
into its present predicament. 

HFC, sametime, is selling its prod- 
uct. Last year HFC had its best year 
in history from the standpoint of both 
gross income and net profits. Grossing 
a whopping $125.9 million in 1957 (up 
from $114.9 in 1956), its net rose from 
$21.4 million to $23.9 million. 

This record was accomplished de- 
spite crippling new loan acts in Canada 
(change in loan rate structure favoring 
the borrower). There it does 30% of 
its business. : 

To handle expanded business and 
widening territory, now covering 37 
states and 10 Canadian provinces, 
HFC’s president H. E. MacDonald cre- 
ated last fall three new operating divi- 
sions. This brings its total to eight.* 
Besides, it opened 58 new offices last 
year—44 in cities not previously served. 

Most of the new offices, other than 
those in new cities were opened in sub- 
urban areas, a typical one being a 
lavishly landscaped office in Chicago’s 
swank Old Orchard Shopping Center. 
Noting this continuing growth trend, 
MacDonald announced plans for open- 
ing some 60 additional offices during 
1958, as well as modernizing and re- 
locating existing offices. Some 29 of 
these have been added to date, bring- 
ing the present office total to 919 (680 
in United States, 239 in Canada), situ- 
ated in over 632 cities. 

In its ads HFC reflects this confident 
marketing position, status of borrowing 
generally and the people who do it. 


Who then does HFC try to reach in 
its ads? The one out of every seven 


*No offices in Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Montana, Mississippi, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Vermont. 


families annually patronizing a s 
loan firm. Statistics indicate that you 
married couples with children make 
the biggest borrowing group. The a 
age small loan customer is in the $3,€ 
to $7,500 income bracket; some 3: 
own their own homes, most have si 
ings of some kind, and virtually all i 
steadily employed. In short, the s 
loan patron is a solid citizen, an imp 
tant factor motivating HFC’s marketi 
strategy. 

Recognizing this, HFC has been lo 
ering its promotional pitch for the p 
several years. Its new advertising ther 
had its genesis at a meeting about tv 
years ago. Attending were MacDona. 
admanager Alfred Waack, and age 
personnel from Needham, Louis 
Brorby, including account executi 
Richard Rothlin. ; 

At that time prosperity was ridil 
high, but certain fears were being 
pressed publicly. Much criticism 
being directed at mounting cons 
credit, then growing by more than ~ 
billion a year. Waack recalls that Me 
Donald firmly emphasized that 
didn’t want advertising that indue 
people to increase their debt. 
wanted to avoid it, in fact, all hij 
pressure tactics—no suggestion of wh 
to spend the money for, no mention | 
how easy and quick it could be gotte 

Rather he wanted quality advertisiz 
that lent a corporate image that wou) 
set HFC apart from the firms whi 
used the high pitch, ads that wou 
give HFC exclusivity. MacDonald, w 
came to finance from the retailing fiel 
including posts at W. T. Grant a 
Montgomery Ward, sensed it was ti 
to upgrade his product. 


The outcome of this thinking w 
“Never borrow money needlessly.” T 
meant scrapping the “Money when ye 
need it,” slogan, now almost a byworé 
It had been pounded into public cor 
sciousness for years via countless tho 
sands of radio commercials. “1 

The changeabout caused intern 
concern due to negative sound of t 
new message, as well as its preac 
tone. The new theme prevailed. It we 
softened, however, by adding a jingle 

Says Rothlin: “The copy approac 
came first, the jingle idea second. W 
decided the only way to say, neve 
borrow money needlessly, withov 
sounding stuffy was with a happ 
sounding tune. The remaining messag 
rests on the assumption that people ar 
going to borrow money without our ré 
quest. Since they are, the place to g 
for service is HFC which being th 
oldest, largest and most experience 
company was the most competent an 
reliable. We decided to bear down 0 
the history and tradition angle.” ; 

Commercials tailored to these spec 
fications were first tested on radio an 
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\ audiences in representative markets 

A anta, Detroit and Seattle. Animated 
(jor Bed lightly about loans. In one, 
cheerful little man confides he needs 


lod Brite talk Pi Gut money, the wife 
\ymbolized by a fluttering apron, the 
han by a bounding pipe. Photo se- 
juences in others depict friendly hu- 


jian interest situations. But all ad- 
vanced to the tune and words of the 
jeppy jingle. 


A consumer attitude study followed. 
revealed overwhelming acceptance 
if this approach. Most listeners stated 
jne commercials suggested the kind of 
imm they would trust and would like 
) do business with. Sametime other 
Iesearch was conducted on a wider 
vale. Depth interviews revealed a 
jarked decrease in antipathy to bor- 
swing, while pinpointing certain areas 
ff entrenched resistance. 

‘It was also shown that while men 
alicit most of the loans, the housewife 
i equally important in making the 
lecision to borrow, and moreso where 
0 do it. The study further indicates 


ereeceasse 


_ Borrow confidently where 
B generations have borrowed 


When you need extra cash, borrow where Dad and 
Grandad solved their money problems so satisfac- 
) torily. HFC is America’s oldest and largest con- 
/ sumer finance company and offers you a modern 
/money service backed by 79 years’ experience. At 
Household, you receive prompt attention, friendly, 
businesslike service, and understanding counsel. 
‘Go to HFC where you may borrow with complete 
‘confidence that you are receiving the quality serv- 
ice recommended by three generations of Ameri- 


cans, 
24 2 6 
$100 |$ 5.90 |$ 6.48 |$10.04 /$18.45 
200 | 11.80 | 12.97 | 20.09 | 36.91 
500 | 28.25 | 31.19 | 49.06 | 91.03 
1000 | 52.48 | 58.43 | 94.27 |178.13 
500 | 76.25 | 85.18 |138.95 |264.68 


Charges are computed at 3% on that part of 
scheduled monthly balances not exceeding $300 
and 1% on any remainder. 


Gp pousenoun FINANCE 
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Life insurance 

is provided on all 

_ HFC loans without 
extra cost to you 


‘Lending money needs a light touch 
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that there is no real demarcation be- 
tween borrower and non-borrower; the 
non-borrower is likely to turn into a 
borrower at any time. 

As well as being incorporated into 
copy and scripts, these findings influ- 
enced media selection. Because HFC’s 
business is restricted to those states 
(38) which have small loan acts, it has 
never been a national advertiser, with 
exception of a few experimental ads in 
the Saturday Evening Post in the early 
1930’s and in 1945. Among the open 
states, regulations vary so there is little 
to be said in a national ad which would 
have general application. Thus media 
has always been selected on a market- 
by-market basis. 

Like the rest of the finance field, 
HFC has traditionally leaned heavily on 
newspaper, finding it indispensable for 
listing office addresses which are large- 
ly lost in broadcasts. 

During the 1930’s' and 1940’s, 
though, it became the field’s largest 
user of radio, particularly spot anounce- 
ments, which more lend themselves to 
the intimate conversational approach 
than do print ads. 


Recently, to put its new campaign 
across, it has moved into local televi- 
sion in a big way. This year House- 
hold’s television expenditures topped 
radio for the first time. It has carried 
over its heavy reliance on news from 
radio to television, now sponsors 18 TV 
newscasts. 

Says Waack: “We've been very suc- 
cessful with news. We like to be asso- 
ciated with a public service type pro- 
gram. It builds confidence, lends pres- 
tige.” 

HFC’s traditional use of sports has 
also been carried into TV, one of its 
current four sports properties being 
popular Hank Weaver’s West Coast 
commentary. 

HFC also uses mass avveal, mostly 
family-type, syndicated filmed shows; 
it now is sponsoring Jackie Gleason’s 
“The Honeymooners” in several mar- 
kets, other shows being “Highway Pa- 
trol,” “San Francisco Beat,” “Badge 
714” and “Harbor Command.” 

In New York HFC currently has the 
fourth highest rated show in the area 
in “Seahunt,” a drama built around 
the theme of skin diving. 


Because of its high cost, television 
has been restricted to markets with 
multiple-office operations, mostly six 
or more branches, the several offices 
sharing in the cost. 

Actual media selections are made by 
seven district advertising managers, 
subject to review by Waack. 

These assistant managers maintain 
offices central to their districts, keeping 
in close touch with all markets and 


media in their respective territories. 

Waack says they select not only with 
a view to getting the biggest mass au- 
dience at the lowest cost, but with the 
aim of personalizing the media to the 
audience. 

In some areas people respond best 
to broadcast loan messages; in others 
they are more swayed by print. In 
Seattle, for instance, television carries 
almost the whole load for Household, 
whereas in Detroit and Chicago the 
budget is split pretty evenly among 
newspaper, television and radio. In 
New York, newspapers and _ television 
share the task. 

Additionally, Household makes heavy 
use of carcards in New York, and these, 
as do its print ads, utilize cartoon-style 
drawings which echo its TV commer- 
cials. 

HFC’s move into television has been 
followed by several other firms, notably 
Beneficial, number two in the small 
loan field.* It has also come up fast, 
more than 180% in the past decade, 
and last year paid healthy earnings of 
$1.90 per share. 

Beneficial, too, uses a wide variety of 
television offerings. For instance, spot 
TV in Wichita, news in Atlanta, sports- 
cast in Miami. Beneficial, also lower- 
ing its key, uses human-interest situa- 
tions to depict the theme “A Beneficial 
Loan is for a beneficial purpose.” But 
it still plugs away hard at the catch- 
line “The company that likes to say 
yes.” 

Beneficial is also using advertising 
to impress the recent consolidation of 
its three corporate names, Personal, 
Commonwealth and Beneficial, the lat- 
ter now being the overall designation. 
The firm continues its heavy use of 
direct mail. 

Seaboard Finance also is a big user 
of radio and television, using the muted 
theme “At Seaboard it’s the service.” 

Household also is taking the PR 
route to build an image of itself as a 
service-minded company. Its big pitch 
is careful money management, a mes- 
sage driven home by staff members 
appearing before schools and ‘clubs, 
and by exhibits, films and booklets. It 
has spent some $3,000,000 on consumer 
education through HFC’s Money Man- 


agement Institute headed by Miss 
Leone Ann Heuer. 
And like many another retailers, 


Household puts great emphasis on the 
impact of its trademark. The search 
for a suitable Household symbol went 
on for many years and in 1947 the 
circled, shaded “HFC” was adopted. 
Advertising has since made it familiar 
the country over. MacDonald con- 
siders all these various efforts well 
worth the time and cost. B 


*Beneficial is also in the sales finance business, 
issuing money on automobiles and other hard 
goods. 
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WHAT MAKES 


Nine years ago the U.S. Time Corp. introduced its Timex 
line, now the largest selling wrist watch line in the nation 
—one out of every four wrist watches sold is a Timex. 
Here’s the first exclusive story behind Timex’s amazing 
sales tempo—from its unique pricing & distribution 

strategy to why it puts all its national ad budget of 
$2,500,000 into network TV. 


@ Of all the sales performers in the This year, for instance, Timex claims based completely on showmanship 1 
past decade, none shines brighter than jt will sell 87% of all wrist watches un- heard of in the conservative wa 
the Timex wrist watch line produced dey $20 made by U.S. firms; it already business. Showmanship is used in c 
by U.S. Time Corp. (Waterbury, 4. 45% of the total sold here by U-S. tribution, merchandising and TV < 
Conn.). In the nine years it's been on ang foreign watch makers. Timex pro-  vVertising where it spends its ent 
the market, the Timex line has soared moters, in fact, boast they'll boost this $2,500,000 national ad budget in m 
to an impressive 23% of all wrist watch market share to 55% by the end of . work TV. Advertising started in 19) 
brands sold in the U.S. (4,400,000 out 1958: 70% by 1959 and 80% by 1960, (three years after the line was inti 


of a total of 19,300,000). Behind Timex’s fabulous marketing duced), with $200,000 appropriated 1 

What’s more the meat in Timex’s success of its under—$17 line is a for- national magazines. Four years later 
growing market is, of course, one it vir- mula based on planned obsolescence— increased budget was diverted to T 
tually has cut out for itself. This is the annual change of both mechanical fea- The Timex story began in 1949, é 


$6.95-$17.95 “low price range” Timex tures and casing designs, and a style cording to 37-year-old sales direct 
has developed almost singlehandedly for every taste and pocketbook (50 dif- Robert E. Mohr. U.S. Time's sales we 
in an industry long polarized between ferent watches in six-price brackets), floundering. The 100-year-old Co 


companies making either higher priced Influencing planned obsolescence, of necticut watchmaker (formerly Ing 

prestige watches or cheap gimmicky course, is the growing consumer taste soll-Waterbury Co. until present ma 

time pieces.* for well-styled low-priced watches as agement took over in 1942) had thr 

Sao : _ the second or replacement watch for consumer lines—Ingersoll pocketwate 

*The only other brand name domestic maker in . . a 

ve wueiee pecemer is jreneral Tine; wie its work, sports or heavy duty. Disney junior character models ar 
ris en line. Ss unl Sales are estimate a * 

about 800,000. Foreign low-priced imports, from the Kelton wrist watch—plus gover 

indeterminabl : , é : 
were about 4,000,000. Meantime In. medium. and To achieve industry dominance ment contracts. 
higher-priced watches, domestic and foreign mak- 


ers sold more than 8.000000 models in the Us, Limex has devised a marketing plan § Though Mohr declines to ie 


— 


News commentator John Cameron Swayze introduces the Says Swayze: “Let me introduce a great new Time 

Timex 100 in a one-minute live commercial on the Steve achievement. . . . Notice how it captures the eleganc 
Allen Show. The commercial takes its patch from Timex’s and beauty of the most expensive watches. See how thi 

marketing strategy, all based on showmanship. and streamlined it is...” es 
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les figures for that period (the com- 
ny is tightly controlled financially), 
ere is every indication that U.S. Time 
ered from a lagging and outmoded 
erchandising and sales setup. 
Timex’s introduction, Mohr recalls, 
as inauspicious. There was little 
failable money to promote it forcefully 
ther in national or local media. 
t 


Instead Timex employed a reverse 
arket strategy. That called for getting 
le line accepted by retailers without 
issionary advertising and then sup- 
ibrting it vigorously with imaginative 
jint-of-purchase merchandising and 
les aids. 

i) Looking back, Mohr says that this 
Woundfloor approach, which placed 
ié entire burden on Timex’s 20 sales- 
yen, paid off. 

} Starting with about 20,000 retailers, 
Jimex expanded coverage. Retail dis- 
ibution, now tripled to 70,000, gives 
jimex across-the-board representation 
| credit jewelry, drug, tobacco and 
meral stores and chains. 

These stores, oriented toward fast 
ierchandising turnover and direct-dis- 
jlay selling, still comprise the bulk of 
imex’s retail outlets. 

4 Initially retailers balked. They asked 
jilesmen why they should carry the 
imex line. Timex responded. Off 
ame a watch from the salesman’s wrist 
ad down it went on the floor. Did it 


iwayze continues: “Guess you're wondering whether this 
satch can stand up under the famous Timex outboard 
otor test. Seeing is believing. Let's test it now in a live 
lemonstration. Here’s the Timex 100 strapped to the 
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stop running? No! Of course not, 
says the Timex salesman; it is shock- 
resistant. 

Naturally not all retailers, especially 
quality line independent jewelers, have 
been swayed by Timex or, in fact, any 
other low-priced watch. Long wed to 
their more expensive Swiss and domes- 
tic watches, jewelers were reluctant to 
downgrade their line. 

Many jewelers, moreover, prefer 
Swiss higher-priced watches with their 
greater per unit profit. Timex’s answer: 
30% markup and product turnover six 
times annually which it says offsets 
anything that Swiss makers can offer. 

Starting with what today is the $6-$8 
line, Timex has been gradually trading 
up. Now it retails at six different price 
levels with 50 separate styles (higher- 
priced Elgin National in comparison 
makes 200 models—$34.75 to $150) in 
mens and women’s watches: $6.95, 
$7.95, $11.95, $14.95, $15.95 and 
$17.95. 

This price spread permits more ex- 
pensive and elaborate mechanical fea- 
tures such as automatic winding, stop- 
winding, chronograph, waterproofing 
and_ shock-resistant, besides costlier 
styling. Nonetheless, the entire line 
changes either mechanically or in de- 
sign every year. 

Concurrent with Timex’s pricing 
concept is its continual and keen ap- 
praisal of product design. Even though 


Let’s ‘rev’ it up. 


propellor of this motor. 


some low-priced domestic manufac- 
turers and Swiss importers emphasize 
gaudy, novelty and costume jewelry- 
type models, Timex concentrates on 
plain-looking, fashionable watches with 
thin, modernistic lines, hallmark of 
more expensive models. 

Timex knows its audience does not 
consist of novelty buyers. It is the 
nine out of 10 men and women owning 
watches, the four out of 10 possessing 
more than one watch and the one-half 
the teenage population (under 15) who 
own “grown up” watches. Thus Timex 
claims both a new and a replacement 
market, which can be educated toward 
new styling every few years, rather 
than the lifetime model. 


To be sure Timex was styled and en- 
gineered with the entire market in 
mind, it never narrowed its horizons 
strictly to its own pricing area. 

The first phase in Timex’s market 
climb—strong dealer organization and 
an evident reservoir of potential sales— 
was reached in 1952. It then switched 
to the second stage and an initial allo- 
cation of $200,000 for a limited maga- 
zine advertising campaign. 

Six years ago, just as today, it never 
presented “man-of-distinction” type 
ads; it was hard sell and nothing more. 

With Timex contributing most of 
U.S. Time’s estimated 1957 total sales 
of $50,000,000, there is every reason 


We'll submerge it in the tank. 
Imagine this Timex slashing through 


the water to the tune of 4,500 revolutions per minute. 
Yes, it’s still running perfectly.” 
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to have a productive advertising pro- 
gram. 

For four years (1952-1956) national 
magazines had star billing. Unfortu- 
nately as far as Timex was concerned, 
print media lacked certain dramatic 
tones. Magazine ads tried to convey 
the desired product appeal—durability 
and styling. They would show New 
York Yankee’s Mickey Mantle, for ex- 
ample, hitting home runs with a Timex 
attached to his bat. Such spreads par- 
tially conveyed Timex’s shock-resistant 
qualities but lacked total drama and 
showmanship. 

What to do? Working since 1952 
with one agency, Peck, and originally 
Hirshon-Garfield (absorbed by Peck in 
1955), Timex scrapped its magazine 
and print campaign in mid-1956 in 
favor of TV. This opened the third 
and present marketing phase. 

Fall 1956 saw the debut of NBC’s 
Steve Allen Show, considered a note- 
worthy rival to CBS’s Ed Sullivan, and 
Timex’s co-sponsoring on _ alternate 
Sundays. 

In the interim, Timex has appeared 
regularly except for Fall 1957. Addi- 
tionally, Timex has sponsored two CBS 
Jazz Shows, plans a spectacular for 
this coming pre-Christmas period and 
three spectaculars next Spring. Spec- 
taculars are used to support gift-giving 
seasons (55% of Timex watches sold 
as gifts, compared to about 70-80% 
for higher-priced watches). 

Considering Timex uses no more than 
40 commercials each year to carry the 
entire national advertising ball it gets 
remarkable sales mileage (sales have 


A five second insert and then Swayze again: “As handsome 
and thin as this watch is, it takes a licking and keeps on 
Remember, you're sure it’s a Timex waterproof 
because its says waterproof on the back of the case.” 


ticking. 
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jumped a million units annually) since 
TV’s debut. 


Mohr thinks that concentration of 
advertising in a single medium offers 
greater impact than if Timex propor- 
tioned money among several media. 

Selected to handle the Timex net- 
work package was NBC newscaster 
John Cameron Swayze, whom Peck 
vice-president James Ellers describes 
as an announcer with “amazing con- 
sumer acceptance, stature and a flair 
for making product news exciting.” 

Assisting Ellers on the account are 
three writers, TV director Sylvan Tap- 
linger, and Peck president Sydney Gar- 
field (he brought the account to th» 
former Hirshon-Garfield agency), who 
serves as account supervisor. 

Ellers coordinates, however, with 
Mohr, admanager Mary Ellen Church 
and U.S. Time president Joachim 
Lehmkuhl. Lehmkuhl, an engineer by 
training takes keen interest in TV com- 
mercials, particularly the durability 
tests. 

In actual TV presentations (all alive 
to enhance greater consumer accept- 
ance), Swayze draws on his personal 
news commentary style — “you are 
watching history being made.” 

A typical commercial, using a dura- 
bility test, might show Swayze testing 
a Timex for waterproof and_ shock- 
resistant qualities on the propellor of 
an outboard motor submerged in a tank 
of water (see picture spread). Through- 
out the one-minute commercial Swayze 
summarizes styling, construction and 
pricing benefits of the particlar Timex. 
New commercials are introduced about 
every third or fourth show. 


Why such showmanship in watch 
vertising, considering other watch n 
keters lead to more conventional if 
staid promotions? Mohr puts it { 
way, “Timex is a watch designed 
active people; then why not show 
undergoing rugged tests.” 

The alternate commercial on e: 
program, again using Swayze and p 
haps genial, wise-cracking Allen ass) 
ing, might find Swayze discussing | 
Timex 100, this time without a dem« 
stration or props. 

In all commercials Timex puts 
best foot forward. It constantly pusli 
the higher-priced line, although 
makes passing reference to oth 
watches available at $6.95, $7.95 
so forth. 

Meantime, Timex follows through | 
its TV advertising with point-of-pr 
chase displays. Some Timex outlets dj 
play mock-up versions of tanks or ajj 
tators in windows, similiar to the ty” 
found in TV commercials. Most store 
though, rely on static counter and wi 
dow units, all of which have be 
viewed previously on TV. Twice-a-ye} 
change is in effect for rack and dij 
play cards; others annually. 

As for Timex’s future, Mohr mai’ 
tains that the initial effort is to perfe' 
present style and mechanical feature} 
besides introducing new ones. But litt) 
talk is given to Timex’s penetration ¢ 
the over $20 price bracket. 

Instead Timex would rather hay 
consumers’ buying habits swayed to i] 
This can be done, he says, by improx 
ing the line to the point where it woul 
seem foolhardy for people to spen 
more than $20 for a watch. 


ai nee Era Sc a 


Did the Timex take this beating? Yes, says Swayze. Fur- 
ther, he adds: “It is sealed against dust and dirt too... | 
Another great reason why more people buy Timex than 
any other watch in the world.” 
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hh THE 
WOMAN'S 
VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond 


) I recently attended a reception in 
honor of the opening of a New South 


|City at which the visiting premier, J. J. 
"Cahill, delivered a short and _ spirited 
talk. To explain why his government 


| Must either bust or advertise.” 
A sound point—nicely made. 


| Consumer blues 


I am afraid that “biz” will have to 
do more than advertise to pull itself 
J out of the current economic doldrums. 
| From my own experience, and from the 
experiences of friends, I can only say 
that the flaws in our distribution setup 
| have become downright shocking. We 
no longer live in an era when white 
shirts are as prized as mink and when 
you need “pull” to get a car. Yet much 
of the retail world still acts as though 
this condition exists. 

Documentation for these harsh words: 
-e I recently telephoned my automobile 
dealer for an appointment to have my 
‘car thoroughly overhauled. He had 
| moved but, though in the past he has 
}sent me direct-mail pieces extolling 
' the virtues of his trucks, he never 
) bothered to: notify me of this change 
and it was only by accident that I dis- 
covered it. The welcome that I got at 
_ the check-in desk was anything but cor- 
dial. Certainly there was no sign direct- 
ing me to where the new cars were on 
display and no one suggested that I 
look at them. The car was returned 
minus three valve caps on the tires and 
a promise to mail them was never kept. 
-e A man I know, planning to go west 
this summer, was intrigued by a full- 
_ page ad in the Satevepost telling about 
an air-conditioning system made by a 
General Motors -subsidiary that could 
be installed in three GM cars. Depart- 
“ing from his usual lawyer’s caution, he 
didn’t bother to check by telephone 
but merely drove to his Buick dealer 
a good half hour away. The dealer had 
_ never heard of either ad or equipment. 
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e The television repair people stub- 
bornly stick to their charming little 
ways. No, it isn’t possible to tell Ma- 
dame whether the man will come in 
the morning or afternoon or even 
whether he will show up that day at 
all. Madame, perforce, becomes a “sit- 
ter” for the set until someone arrives. 
e I was sufficiently intrigued by a 
Toro display in Grand Central Station 
to drop a card in the adjacent box ask- 
ing for more information about a power 
lawn mower. Soon afterwards I re- 
ceived a form letter saying that my re- 
quest had been forwarded to a local 
dealer. In the same mail came a cello- 
phane windowed envelope, looking sus- 
piciously like a bill, into which the local 
dealer had dropped a printed folder. 
That was the the entire follow-up. 

e My neighbor sent a check by mail 
for a subscription to one of our leading 
consumer magazines. After a month she 
had received neither an acknowledge- 
ment nor a copy of the magazine itself. 
eAs for many of the retail salespeople 
we encounter, we have to break down 
their resistance more than they break 
down ours. My favorite reigns in the 
china department of a suburban branch 
department store. When I said that I 
might order some cocktail glasses from 
a sample on display, she said, in a way 
that would make Elmer Wheeler siz- 
zle. “Oh, we probably don’t have them 
in stock anyway.” Most of the well- 
dressed, well-groomed ladies are too 
busy either exchanging gossip or feud- 
ing with each other to bother with a 
mere customer. I’ve grown inured to 
the words, “Youll find it over there” 
and the sight of a departing back in 
our best establishments. 


Typewriter trouble 


Continuing in the same vein, every 
now and then my husband asks me 
to buy a hard-goods item and then 
wonders why I am so dilatory about 
going out and spending our money. It 
isn't thrift, I remind him, it’s all the 
trouble we’re bound to encounter, 

When it became necessary for me to 
supplement my portable circa 1939 


with a new model, I went to a branch 
of one of the world’s largest depart- 
ment stores to make my selection. How- 
ever, it was difficult for me to make an 
intelligent choice because most of the 
display models were not operating 
properly. “It’s the children,” said the 
saleslady with an indulgent chuckle, 
“they wreck the machines.” 

Like modern automobiles, many mod- 
ern typewriters struck me as shinier 
but also tinnier than their ancestors. 
However, I finally selected one—not 
the “de luxe” model merely because I 
couldn’t tolerate its garish “juke box” 
appearance. 

Our purchase arrived trussed more 
elaborately than a holiday turkey. We 
snipped wires, we pulled tags accord- 
ing to the directions and _ still it 
wouldn’t emit “The lazy brown fox.” 
I must confess that, at this point, my 
long-suffering husband went “back to 
the store. It turned out that there was 
one wire—not mentioned in the direc- 
tions—that prevented our treasure from 
moving. 

When we got it home for the second 
time I discovered that any connection 
between the typewriter in the store and 
the one we owned was purely coinci- 
dental. In fact, ours produced such a 
muddy impression and was so out of 
alignment that I took it back. The 
store’s parking lot was jammed and, as 
I trudged for several blocks, I reflected 
just how “portable” this heavy portable 
was. 

The department head toyed with the 
thought of holding us to this instru- 
ment and getting it repaired but a 
glazed look on my face made her re- 
lent. “If I had known you were a 
serious user,” she confided, “I would 
have recommended only Brand X.” (I 
suppose clubwomen, high school stu- 
dents, etc. are classified as non-serious 
users.) 

This story, however, has a happy 
ending. Brand X, a rival make, a mem- 
ber of the same family tree as our Old 
Faithful, soon arrived and works nicely 
except for a tendency to skip spaces. 


Top management, come 
to our rescue! 


I don’t believe that these experiences 
are anything out of the ordinary. Some 
of you have probably had much worse. 
Because of such difficulties, I'd like to 
see the upper corporate echelons take 
time out from statistics and motivation- 
al research and find out exactly what’s 
happening to the consumer who is 
merely trying to purchase the product. 
Instead of operating under the “You 
Auto Buy Now” banner, maybe busi- 
ness could operate under a “You'll En- 
joy Buying Now” policy. 
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MEDIA 
OUTLOOK 
® 


by Carol Bick Tolley 


Unusual first half year 
ends for media business 


With this year’s first half about over, 
it’s worth stopping a minute’ for a look 
at a very unusual media scene. We 
can’t think of a period in postwar media 
history comparable to recent months 
in the number of significant changes 
going on within the industry. Here 
are some of the key changes—with their 
possible far-reaching effects urgent to 
consider, we think: 

Our vote for the most provocative 
media development of the year’s first 
half goes to one of the most recent: 
the Justice Department’s notice to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
that three basic network television 
practices violate Justice’s understand- 
ing of the antitrust laws. 

These practices, as you probably 
know by now, are 1) “must buy” de- 
mands on advertisers by the networks; 
2) option time demands on affiliated 
stations by the networks; 3) time sales 
by the networks contingent on adver- 
tisers’ also buying designated  pro- 
grams to fill the time slots. 

How or when Justice’s opinions will 
be translated into action is anybody’s 
guess, but it seems inescapable that 
there will now be action against these 
network practices by somebody. Al- 
ready, at any rate, there is conjecture 
about effects of any possible change. 

The most intriguing theory (to us) 
is that compelling television program- 
ing could solve everything—that is, 
it could nullify any forced changes in 
must buy or option time deals since 
advertisers with hot programs would 
logically seek the biggest possible au- 
dience while stations would seek the 
best possible programs. 

Part two of this theory questions 
where such programing would come 
from. For example, without option 
time, would most stations take the 
entire current package of network 
programing? Are sponsors equipped 
mentally and physically, to help much 
in turning out programing most sta- 
tions would accept voluntarily? 


‘In short, programing—and _ pro- 
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graming alone—would present the 
problem and the promise, should Jus- 
tice triumph. 


*% 3 * 


Though more long range, another 
television development is of equally 
tremendous importance. It’s now just 
about certain that the present televi- 
sion channel allocations system will 
be scrapped. 

The Senate Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce Committee is forcing FCC 
to start work on new allocations plans 
allowing room for more stations per 
area (one new plan is already drafted). 
Any change in the current system will 
come in degrees and may take several 
years to complete. But a change, 
were glad to report, will come. 


* * % 


In case youre wondering from the 
above and other recent events who's 
bossing FCC—Justice, the Senate or 
the House through its Legislative Over- 
sight subcommittee — we don’t know 
either. We do know that if the year’s 
first half proved anything in the media 
field, it was the ineffectualness and 
worse of FCC, which hasn’t taken ac- 
tion on any major broadcasting issue 
in pretty close to five years. You can 
expect a change here, too. 


* co 3t 


For better or worse, this year’s first 
half saw the notion spread that it is 
primarily the media, rather than adver- 
tiser & agency, which are perpetuating 
the 15% agency commission system. 
The period even brought forth the first 
public suggestions that media quit the 
15% payment arrangement and _ let 
everybody buy at the net rate. This is 
quite an attack on a longtime status 
quo, when you start thinking about it. 
We wonder what will happen next. 


hod * cd 


It was particularly clear this reces- 
sion-ridden half that the advertisers’ 
honeymoon with television is by no 
means over. While print media will 
be down in dollar revenue for the half, 
network television, despite recession, 


will be up well over 10% and all tel 
vision by probably half that. 

The besieged print media can @ 
heart, though, from indications that tl) 
advertisers’ honeymoon with radic 
music & news format is about ove 
Charges of programing complacenc 
and even irresponsibility came this ha’ 
with increasing frequency. One agenc: 
Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, began asl 
ing for program information from a 
stations on which it plans spots. 

bd ® e 


We'll end with what strikes us a 
the most questionable change of thi 
year’s first half. That’s the sudde! 
switch within some media from ferc 
cious competition to just about the e } 
act reverse, such as the trend toware 
what might be called “group selling.) 

The magazines are most advanced 
along the latter line—the newsweeklie’ 
and the Sunday supplements even buy 
space to promote each other. And thé 
device is spreading among the women’: 
magazines and to the farm field. 

The new magazine peace is so per: 
vasive that nobody seems to questior 
possible flaws in group selling. For in- 
stance, whether it doesn’t immediately 
appear a move from weakness—you cer-) 
tainly never see the top man in the field, 
with virtues of his own to tout, give it 
the time of day. Or whether, since few} 
advertisers buy fields across- -the-board, I 
it doesn’t mainly serve to spotlight the] 
media selection job, thus implicitl | 
boosting the field’s currently biggest 
member. Or whether such promotion. 
without audience research figures and| 
facts isn’t annoyingly useless. . 

The newspapers are now so unten 
you don’t hear the industry even men-! 
tion those “You Auto Buy Now” pro- 
motions, presumably because there may | 
have been a couple of flops in a batch | 
of mainly successful ones. 1 

There even seems to be an inter- 
industry truce. At least the Television | 
Advertising Bureau, of all groups, re- 
cently released a study of how people 
react to the major media that tosses a_ 
nice big bone to everybody and offers 
nothing so far as we can see deeply 
analyzing the really interesting question 
of current public reaction to television. 

We're not exactly for the club & hair 
shirt. But, except for three or four 
magazines, media promotion has never 
seemed to us so lacklustre. What chiefly 
bothers us is that this is happening at 
the same time that media are uniting 
to promote themselves more effectively. 

We wonder whether unity may not 
breed weaker promotion—slowness to 
agree despite timing problems, fear of 
offending a colleague, an urge to “Let 
George do the promoting.” For the. 
media, we wonder, in unity is there 
strength? | 
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Advertising executives, embroiled in 
the recession, face a growing chal- 
lenge to coordinate their plans and 
strategy with the selling power of the 
nation’s retailers. In this issue, TIDE 
devotes 12 pages to what retailers 
think advertisers can do to pep up the 
lagging consumer. This report is the 
result of a joint study by TIDE and the 
National Retail Merchants’ Assn. It 


includes: 

° Why retailers don’t buy “Buy Now” 
® Reading habits of retailers 

* How retailers use advertising 


® What retailers want from 


advertising 


Si See ANS or are 
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Why retailers 
don’t buy 
“Buy Now!” 


The National Retail Merchants Association (NRMA) rep- 
resents a cross section of $20 billion department store selling 
power. In a special tape recorded interview with seven 


NRMA officers Tide learned: 


recession. 


What retailers think of advertisers’ attempts to fight the 


Where the gaps are in manufacturer-to-retailer “total 


merchandising.” 


Who are the manufacturers that concentrate best on the 


point of sale. 


What can be done by advertisers and their agencies to 


sell at retail with advertising. 


e “Most of the thing is Operation Up- 
turn, markdown, new models, Buy 
Now! . .. you name it. But on the 
things the board of directors consid- 
ered most important—increase in the 
salesmanship of people—increase in the 
effectiveness of our advertising—we 
looked in vain on the national level.” 

e “The public is much more circum- 
spect today. They're looking at adver- 
tising and sales more closely. It means 
that we have to give them quality 
merchandise, not cheaper merchandise.” 
e “There was a questionnaire sent out 
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to retailers which said, ‘Some stores use 
the following statement in their adver- 
tising: Greatest Sale in America, Low- 
est Price, Never Before and Never 
Again, We Always Sell for Less, No- 
body Undersells Us, Nobody But No- 
body Undersells Us. Do you believe 
such statements?’ The answers from re- 
tailers themselves were: “Yes’—no one, 


‘No —100%.” 
This is the way seven of the nation’s 
most important retailers spotlight 


what’s wrong with advertisers and what 
national advertisers should do to help 


The vital 3 feet 
to profits. 


retailers fight the recession. Working 
closely with the National Retail Mer) 
chants’ Association (NRMA), Tide inj 
terviewed (by tape recording) thes 
seven NRMA officers. 

In addition, Tide surveyed 135 mem: 
bers of the NRMA by questionnaire t 
arrive at more detailed answers to the} 
question. } 

On this and the next three pages are 
the findings of the interview with 
NRMA officers, while the report on the! 
survey runs from page 25 to page 40.) 

NRMA_ officers interviewed are:} 
Macy’s department store, New York, 
Mrs. Frances Corey, senior vice presi- 
dent; NRMA, New York, Edward F. 
Engle, sales promotion manager; 
Kresge department store, New Jersey, 
Robert Kardinal, publicity & adver- 
tising director; McCurdy & Co. depart-' 
ment store, Rochester, N.Y., William; 
McLaughlin, publicity director; Saks; 
34th Street department store, New 
York, Arthur See, publicity director; | 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb department) 
store, Birmingham, Ala., O. William. 
Spoor, publicity director; Abraham &| 
Straus department store, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., William Tobey, publicity director.) 

Generally, the NRMA officers feel, 
there’s ‘an obsession about the reces- 
sion” which national advertisers are 
feeding rather than squelching. ie 
these retailers want is fewer slogan 
and more help at the point of sale. 


| 
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Perhaps the feeling of the group is 
best characterized by Macy’s New York 
department store sales promotion man- 
ager Mrs. Frances Corey: “I don’t think 
you can advertise yourself out of a re- 
cession. I think you merchandise your- 
self out.” (In retail circles “merchan- 
dising” means all the functions contin- 
gent to the actual sale of merchandise, 
i.e., “merchandising” is, to some, a re- 
tailers way of saying “total market- 
ing.”) 

. Amplifying the point, the NRMA’s 
| sales promotion manager Ed Engle says, 
“Even in as vital time as this, the na- 
tional advertisers and their agencies 
have not changed their spots. In my 
opinion, a good deal of the money going 
into double trucks, magazines and slick 
cover publications could use a little 
more work.” 

Most NRMA officers think that con- 
sumers have become more sophisticated, 
and advertisers had better realize it 
and start putting more emphasis where 
the selling problem is most acute—at 
the point of sale. 
| As Mrs. Corey goes on to explain, 
' “Advertising is at the service of mer- 
chandising, not the other way around. 

1 don’t think that you're going to get 
sales out of merely making statements.” 

As for consumer sophistication, 
Kresge (Newark, N.J.) department store 
‘advertising & publicity director Robert 
§ Kardinal says, “I think we've all had 
‘the same experience. We've become 
ae selective. The fringe items and 
elas are being eliminated. Also, 
' we are careful now to not only give 
‘value as a primary emphasis on price, 
’ but also from the standpoint of design, 
/ utility or newness or whatever.” 

i In other words, these retailers see 
| that consumer sophistication is leading 
“to advertisers’ sophistication. And as this 
\ process goes on, a general tightening up 
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’s Mrs, Cory: “Advertising is at the service of merchandising, not the 
way around. I don't think you're going to get sales from mere statements.” 


of selling via advertising is necessary. 
Or, as Miss Corey puts it, “I’ve seen 
an awful lot of water come out of 
advertising in the last four months.” 


But the retailers also realize that 
the tightening job is only just begun. 
They think that the first faltering at- 
tempts to fight the recession with ad- 
vertising have been monumental fiz- 
zles. For example, Kardinal says, “One 
thing that comes to my thoughts quickly 
is General Electric’s Operation Upturn. 
I was interested in that because it 
sounded very fine, but it didn’t get 
any place, in my opinion.” 

Commenting along the same lines, 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb (Birming- 
ham, Ala.) department stores’ publicity 
director O. William Spoor says, “The 
‘Buy Now’ business is poison. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the reaction to it, I am sure, 
is exactly the opposite. When the top 
man in the company says “Buy Now’ to 
get us out of the recession, I imme- 


diately go home and have a little pep 
talk with the family to see how we 
can start tightening the belts.” 


And in a practical selling sense, the 
retailers seem loath to use any 
sort of a “Buy Now” slogan. Macy's 
Mrs. Corey makes this very clear: 
“When national people bring their “Buy 
Now’ advertising in I just change the 
headlines, because I will not have “Buy 
Now as something that would make 
any human being want to buy.” 

NRMA’s Engle sums the feeling of 
all: “We stayed clear of all the “Buy 
Now programs. Retailers definitely 
agreed on that. The thing we wanted 
most, which was to sharpen our sell- 
ing crew, we looked for in vain—for 
any example where a national adver- 
tiser or national manufacturer proposed 
to increase the training program at the 
retail level.” 

What the retailers are really calling 
for is a closing of the gaps in the total 
marketing cycle—from manufacturer 
(resource) to consumer. In the words 
of Abraham & Straus’s New York (de- 
partment store) publicity director Wil- 
liam Tobey: “The big problem is really 
a series of smaller problems. The only 
way to get at it is to chip away at it 
in pieces so that you can identify what 
the problems are.” 

McCurdy & Co.’s (Rochester, New 
York, department store) publicity 
director William McLaughlin talks of 
how advertising might fill in the total 
marketing gaps. “The only thing I could 
put a finger on would be the kind 
of advertising that is introducing or 
expanding new fashions which are on 
an upward trend. That’s the time to 
ride them. When they start down, we 
don’t want them. We're on something 
else by that time.” 


It is, then, this feeling for timing 


—— 


Saks’ See: “I think consumers want better quality so merchandise will last — 
them longer. We need to get back to the better item—it's more important.” 
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L, J] & L’s Spoor: “Fieldcrest has planned better in designing, displays, adver- 
tising, mail pieces, stock, personnel training and in every other way.” 


that the NRMA officers think many ad 
campaigns sadly lack. However, timing 
is only one of the “smaller problems” 
which Tobey points out as making up 
the “big problem” of inadequate sell- 
ing over a retail counter. 

Pricing would certainly be another 
very important “smaller” problem. Or, 
as Kardinal puts it, “Price is certainly 
one of our strong tools and one that 
we use the most.” In the words of Sak’s 
34th Street’s (New York department 
store) publicity director Arthur See, “T 
think consumers want better quality 
so merchandise will last them longer. 
We need to get back to the better item. 
It's more important today than trying 
to sell something cheaper.” 

But what’s the trouble with pricing 
today? In Kardinal’s words, “We have 
fallen back on pricing. Stronger efforts 
on some price appeal—perhaps stronger 
emphasis on the values, the intrinsic 
value of the merchandise—is not very 


new. It’s the goal of retailing itself, I 
think.” 


If timing and pricing are basic re- 
tailer problems that national advertisers 
might try to understand better, the 
problem of sales training is even closer 
to the hearts of these NRMA officers. 
As Abraham & Straus’s Tobey puts it, 
“Tf I had to make a choice, I would 
have manufacturers give up the adver- 
tising in favor of sales training.” 

Tobey elaborates when he explains 
tnat the difference between the sharper 
and the duler manufacturers is one 
of interest displacement. That is, a 
sharp resource is one that concerns 
itself primarily with selling at “the cus- 
tomer level” via advertising, among 
other means; while his dull counterpart 
is more concerned with the advertising 
for its own sake. 

Or, as another NRMA officer put it, 
“Who knows more about the consumer 
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than the salesperson? And the manu- 
facturer could probably learn more from 
the salesperson about what customers 
think about products than from depart- 
ment store executives.” 


In line with this, the NRMA officers 
are quick to cite several resources 
which they believe do outstanding jobs 
of working with retailers at the cus- 
tomer level—mainly through retail sales- 
people. 

Macy’s Mrs. Corey has this to say: 
“Let me give you one example. Revlon 
called me up this afternoon. They had 
been at our store in White Plains and 
they noticed our salespeople did not 
give anyone cold cream to take off lip- 
stick after it had been demonstrated on 
a customer’s hand. Now that’s how 
specific this man gets—this Mr. Rev- 
son.” 

While Mrs. Corey thinks highly of 
Mr. Revson, McLaughlin votes for Du- 
pont. Speaking about a Dupont wash 


Kresge’s Kardinal: 


“We've become more selective. 
rans are being eliminated. We're careful to emphasize design and ut 


*n’ wear promotion, McLaughlin s 
“They sell it every single way- 
salespeople, the buyer, the merchanc 
manager. They had a man there at 
start of the promotion, they se 
man from Wilmington at the end of 
week to check on it, and last week 
sent a man from INS as another 
lowup.” 

Another NRMA _ officer menti 
Jonathon Logan’s modus operandi. 1 
parently this resource is so interes’ 
in establishing a pipeline of selling 
formation from the retail selling fl) 
back to the manufacturer that it w 
IBM machines. Thus, by rapid std 
control communication, an item can- 
killed within a week to 10 days if 
isn’t moving. 

Milliken is another resource, cited’ 
Mrs. Corey, which does an excelle 
sales training job. “At Macy’s—a 
store like Macy’s—we sent our salj 
people to their showing. And our sal 
people on their own time come and 
four and five hours, it’s so interest 
done in such fabulous detail.” 

Warner's foundation garments a, 
are sold by dint of outstanding mar 
facturer-salesperson communication. — 
McLaughlin puts it, “A man by ¢| 
name of McKeenan who is vice-pre 
dent of Warner corsets, comes to t 
store and he is sincerely interesti 
in helping. He spends all day. Hi 
in no hurry. He’s got no plane to cate 
He'll ask you how he can help—how jj 
can do better.” | 

Spoor, in talking of his favorite r 
source, points out that such close 
source-retailer communication can 1 
sult in added business: “Fieldcrest hi 
planned better in designing, display) 
advertising, mail pieces, stock, pej 
sonnel training and in every other wa 
Fieldcrest will be importantly include 
in several of our biggest store prom¢ 
tions for fall.” 
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The fringe items one. 
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) The fact that the above-named re- 
sources find themselves in such a favor- 
able position demonstrates that retailers 
} and resources can work hand-in-glove. 
‘But for total marketing jobs like these 
to be accomplished, the advertising, as 
one marketing element, must be put 
7 in its proper perspective. 


All the NRMA officers agree that 
} manufacturers are so out of touch with 

the point of sale (in most cases) that 
their advertising (and their selling) suf- 
fers. But rather than criticize the ads 
per se, the officials point out there are 
j two main areas requiring improved 
} techniques. 

First, manufacturers must take the 
‘advertising ball and run with it right 
to the point of sale. The NRMA retailers 
are not so concerned with the ads as 
with seeing that their salespeople know 
more about the product than is adver- 
tised. As Mrs. Corey puts it, “A de- 
' partment store is made up of units that 
the advertising field is interested in. 
Yet they all treat us like they were 
the only persons we had to deal with. 
- “In a store like Macy’s, we have let’s 
say, 35,000 vendors and they come in 
as though we had time to read about 
them all. Actually, if they understood 
* point of sale—if they did more of the 
selling, that is—if they did more on 
point of sale training, they would get 
to us more often.” 


The second main area requiring im- 
proved advertising techniques from the 
standpoint of NRMA officers: agency- 
men must get closer to the grass roots 
of America. 

To quote Mrs. Corey on agencies: 
“They have to know more about point 
of sale. This is where I say a little 
footwork—I don’t mean fancy footwork, 
I mean real footwork—would help the 
agencies. 
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L& S's Tobey: “A brand name is not enough to move a product off a retailer's 
If. And the manufacturers of the leading lines do know this.” 


“It seems to me there is a real serious 
difference between the people who han- 
dle people every day and the people in 
the advertising agency for this reason: 
I wonder how many of them take the 
subway, I wonder how many go to the 
movies or know what’s going on in 
streetcars, I wonder if they've ever 
been to a dance hall. 

“They do a terrific amount of moti- 
vational research, but it takes something 
of heart, too. And I think you have to 
have some emotional reaction to be 
able to do the job. I think the agencies 
don’t have to get down to it the way 
we do.” 

Retailers feel responsibility for iron- 
ing out the kinks in the agency-retailer 
relationship with the admen. After 
all (they reason), it’s the job of the 
men in ad agencies to get out into the 
field, learn what’s needed and then pro- 
duce advertising so that a retailer can 
get maximum mileage from it. 


On the other hand, the NRMA of- 


McCurdy’s McLaughlin: “ 


ficers seem to feel that retailers cannot 
let themselves be swamped by requests 
for advertising advice. 

What does all this retailer vis-a-vis 
advertising boil down to? In sum, it 
seems to the retailers to be a general 
lack of understanding of their basic 
problems. Many a national advertiser 
may be shocked at this statement by 
Abraham & Straus’s Tobey: “A brand 
name is not enough to move a product 
off a retailer’s shelf. And the manufac- 
turers of the leading lines know this. 
They have research laboratories and 
services they use to improve styles and 
values, realizing that the brand name 
in itself is not the whole answer.” 

Thus, NRMA’s Engle comes close to 
pinpointing the retailer point of view 
when he says, “In times of uncertainty 
and social change and economic change 
swirling all about us, you try to grasp 
on those things you know best. Now one 
of the things every consumer knows 
best (you might almost call it sub- 
liminally, because the store has been 
in business so long) is the store brand 
image. 

“Therefore, when she comes in to 
the store and she wants to buy some- 
thing, she wants guidance from store 
people. All the ‘preselling, all the 
product image which is supposed to be 
motivation researched and what not at 
the national level—goes down the drain 
when she enters the store.” 

Engle goes on, positioning these 
“big” NRMA officers in the field of 
department store retailing by saying, 
“The smaller retailer—the two or three 
million dollar operation—is most inter- 
ested in product development and prod- 
uct research. It’s more important to 
him that value and consumer wants be 
carefully gauged, because the small 
man must have the right product. He 
can’t afford an assortment and he can’t 
afford mistakes.” a 


. new fashions on an upward trend. That's the 


time to ride them. When they start down we're on something else.” 
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ONE 
ADMAN’S 
OPINION 
® 


by Lester Leber 


Narcissism by Norcross, 
humanity from Hallmark 


What happens when a manufacturer 
gets carried away by the beauty of 
his product is shown by comparing the 
two ads reproduced on this page. 

Norcross devotes its efforts to faith- 
ful portrayal of flowers, both as the 
major illustration and on one of its 
cards. Headline is a cold label: Ameri- 
can Beauty Roses on Norcross 
cards. 


Competitive Hallmark subordinates 
the product so that you barely see it, 
but makes it part of a warm, family 
scene. Dad is reading his cards with 
the kids and mom in attendance. Head- 
line and only copy is reader-oriented: 
When you care enough to send the 
very best. 

“Violets are blue, 
Roses are red, 

Ads with people 
Are better read.” 


Pro for pro and con 


An incredible letter was reprinted 
in the May 23rd issue of this maga- 


NORCROSS 
pee eens beets 


Beautiful but dumb . . 
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zine. It came from the Hollywood Ad- 
vertising Club and condemned Tide’s 
editors for their earlier story on Buick’s 
inept handling of its switch in adver- 
tising agencies. 

The Hollywoodites did not disagree 
with the article’s thesis. They simply 
felt it should not have been printed 
because it was “proof out of the adver- 
tising industrys own mouth of its law- 
of-the-jungle activities.” 

This is a flagrant advocacy of cen- 
sorship. It smacks of Hitler, Stalin, 
Peron or any system that is afraid of 
open criticism. Coming from a group 
of admen who should appreciate the 
function of a free press and the long- 
range benefits of printed comment, 
both pro and con, it is shocking. 

When “One Adman’s Opinion” made 
its first appearance 11 years ago, there 
were immediate attempts to stamp it 
out. Voices of reaction were raised to 
say that nobody has the right to criti- 
cise advertising; that it would be dam- 
aging to the industry; that our laundry 
should not be washed in public. 

But Tide’s editors did not yield. 
They believed then, as they do now, 
that credit should be given when credit 
is due and that brickbats should be 


thrown at deserving targets. 


Magic of 28 variations 
on a simple theme 


Without being privy to any of How- 
ard Johnson’s sales figures, I’m sure 
they make more profit from cocktails 
than from cones. Yet they wisely subor- 
dinate everything else in their adver- 
tisng and dramatize “the wonderful 
world of 28 flavors.” 

Their current ad shows part of an 
orange-roofed restaurant in the back- 
ground and a group of mouth-watering 
ice cream cones in the foreground. They 
could have pictured sizzling steaks, 
juicy frankforts, steaming clam chowder 
or dozens of other comestibles in which 
they do considerable volume. But they 
disciplined themselves to feature the 
one item that has an exclusive product 
advantage. 


There’s a lesson here for all of.1 
Do one thing better than anybody e} 
and then don’t let anybody foxemy 
When that one thing has the univers 
appeal and special nostalgia of an - 
cream cone, vou have the essence of 
success. story. 


w 


| 


Who gets fooled 
by foolish pricing? 


A manufacturer of sterling silv 
recently advertised a pair of candelab| 
at $95. On the next page of the mag 
zine a retailer offered the same ite 
by mail for $59.50. Whether this wi 
pre-arranged or accidental, it makes 
mockery of list prices. It would be be 
ter for a manufacturer to show no pri¢ 
than to list one which is obviously ai 
excessively inflated. By pursuing 
latter course he winds up fooling® nd 
body but himself. 


Spread vs. page 


“Enjoy a Seven-Up Float” was thi 
theme of a major effort earlier thi 
month. Four-color space was used i 
magazines. In some books there was | 
full page ana in others there we 
facing pages. Comparing these tw} 
space units shows the special value o 
the spread. 

In each case the elements were th 
same: brief copy and boy watchin 
girl pour beverage over ice cream. Bu 
the very size of the larger unit gaw 
importance to the idea. The spread 
cost twice as much but it probably con; 
vinced four times as many people té 
try Seven-Up with ice cream. 


Not so pretty but articulate 
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anjoyed 
forever... 

through 

print and paper 


The music of the ages . . . operas, symphonies, hymns, 

folk songs, marches, popular songs and classics. . . 

All preserved by print and paper. And even more 
important, projected the world over to give immeasurable 
pleasure to millions. 

Perpetuating great music—old and new—is only one 

of the many ways print and paper serve everyone, 
everywhere, everyday. 
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offset duplicating presses 


@ Ideal for prospectuses, broadsides, greeting cards, 
announcements, catalogs, house organs, folders, stuffers, etc. 
Call your paper merchant today. 


your most dependable source of supply 
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“Young man—young man, where are you?” 
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READING HABITS | 


Faced with an endless barrage of new products 
and merchandising concepts, retailers run the 
risk of getting snowed under. They keep their 
heads above the counter by reading almost as 
endless a variety of publications. The panel of 
seven top store executives and the TIDE-NRMA 
survey of 135 retailers reveal that although 
retailers consider reading vital to their jobs, 
they don’t always read what you might expect. 


A prominent retailer says he gets 
his best promotional ideas “by reading 
truckloads of newspaper ads that show 
what the other guys are doing.” This, 
he explains, “doesn’t mean that we lift 
their ideas. Rather, it gives us a broad 
national picture of what the consumer 
is looking for.” 

A top merchandising manager con- 
fides that if it weren’t for national 
magazine advertising he'd “know as 
little about what prompts the consumer 
to buy as the consumer himself.” 


In fact, if you asked the average re- 
tailer what he reads you might be as- 
tounded at the number and variety of 
publications he’d tick off. Clearly, faced 
as he is with a never-ending bar- 
rage of new products and merchandis- 
ing concepts, today’s retailer has come 
to rely heavily on reading to keep up 
on his professional toes. 

Such is the finding of Tide’s survey 
of 135 retailers and the Tide-NRMA 
panel discussion among seven top de- 
partment store executives. In addition, 
the study reveals some rather surpris- 
ing facts about their reading habits 
that could have important implications 
for all advertisers concerned with retail 
selling. 

‘Of all types of media the survey 
finds that newspapers stand out as hav- 
ing the highest readership among re- 
tailers. At face value, this is not sur- 
prising, since a survey of almost any oc- 
cupational group would probably credit 
newspapers with good readership. 

However, the significance lies in the 
fact that most retailers do not limit 
themselves to one newspaper. The ma- 
jority habitually read both local and 
metropolitan dailies and many make 
it a practice of reading papers from 
several sections of the country. 
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For example, of the 97% of the 135 
retailers who read their local or home- 
town papers, many—81%—also read the 
metropolitan dailies (see chart). 

By the same token, all of the seven 
Panel members read, at minimum, one 
paper in addition to their local dailies 
and most of them regularly go through 
several strategically situated news- 
papers from the east to west coast. 

Consumer magazines, on the other 
hand, have a far less impressive reader- 
ship than newspapers among retailers. 
Fashion magazines make the best show- 
ing, with 70% of the retailers reading 
them regularly. 

Other types of national magazines 
fare poorly. For a group presumably 
concerned with what women are buy- 
ing, retailers reveal a surprising apathy 
toward women’s books: only 35% of the 
retailers surveyed regularly read them. 

General magazines and _ national 
weekly news magazines are read by 
exactly half the retailers while business 
magazines are in just slightly better 
shape: they are read by 53%. 


Of the seven retailers on the panel, 
all read a wide variety of magazines 
but, in most cases, not with the zeal 
you might imagine. For example, 
Kresge-Newark (New Jersey) advertis- 
ing and publicity director Robert Kar- 
dinal looks through a number of na- 
tional books but he admits that “they’re 
not really read. It’s a thumbing process 
for the most part.” 

Interestingly, Macy (New York) 
senior vice-president Frances Corey, 
as both a woman and a retailer, con- 
fines her magazine reading to week- 
ends although she religiously reads a 
financial newspaper from cover to 
cover every evening. 

On the other hand, Loveman, 
Joseph & Loeb (Birmingham) publicity 


to profits 


The vital 3 feet 


director O. William Spoor is an ay 
magazine fan. He regularly rea 
seven national books. 

Trade publications are on the 
quired reading list of all seven of t 
panelists and most of them keep 1 
with the trade news in at least two i 
dustries. Significantly, few of the Pan 
members displayed any marked enth 
siasm for trade publications. As Abr| 
ham & Straus (Brooklyn, N.Y.) pu 
licity director William Tobey puts 
trade journals have some value, “but 
don’t think they necessarily give yc! 
inspiring or stimulating information 

How specifically do retailers relat 
their reading to their jobs? Concerne| 
as they are with what the fellow in tk 
next store is doing, retailers, probabl 
more than most other _ specializel 
groups are undoubtedly more apt 
pay close attention to ads in prin 
media. Among the surveyed retailers 
all but three read ads in publications 
To most of the seven Panelists, ads ari 
a vital part of their reading. 


Macy’s Corey, for example, “scans 
several newspapers each morning, look 
ing for ads only. In Mrs. Corey’s cas 
it’s the ad’s presentation that catche 
her eye, rather than the product itself 
“We pretty much know what they sell, 
she explains, “so I’m interested in the 
expression.” 

To Loveman, Joseph & Loeb’s Spoor 
advertising is the raison d’etre for th 
supply of five or six big dailies tha 
await his attention every morning. “ 
look through all these papers,” hi 
states, “and the only reason I lool 
through them is for the ads.” 

Some retailers think the reading o 
ads is more of an accidental or uncon 
scious process. One who does, A&S’ 
Tobey, reads his morning papers ver} 
carefully, “but primarily for the new: 
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pontent’ and says “I do not deliber- 
ely set out to read ads of anything 
that will keep me up with advertising. 
| “But,” he qualifies, “you just can’t 
escape reading advertising in the kind 
of business we're in. So, you pick it 
lp as you go along and Id rather pick 
it up that way than deliberately set out 
fo read it.” This is the best approach, 
he reasons, “because I am exposing 
myself to advertising in some reason- 
able approximation of the way a cus- 
[ omer exposes himself.” 

| Significantly, retailers give more 
than passing attention to what they 


tead or see in ads. They retain articles 


ey 


es, relate the material directly to 
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97% 
81% 
80% 
10% 
69% 


Local newspapers 
Metropolitan newspapers 
Trade newspapers 
Fashion magazines 
Newspaper magazines 
| 64% Trade magazines 

62% Financial or business 
.. newspapers 

53% Business magazines 

} 50% National news weeklies 
| 50% General magazines 
35% Women’s magazines 
7% Others 
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jand ads of special interest, build up ° 


| 
i TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS 
i 
| 


OF RETAILERS 


their work and frequently share the in- 
formation. 


Among the 135 surveyed retailers, 
over three-quarters tear out all ads 
that have relevance to their particular 
stores and problems. They put this 
stockpile to various uses (see chart). 

The seven top retailers on the panel 
similarly make use of ads and _ perti- 
nent editorial matter. Here’s what some 
of them do. 

Macy’s Corey clips relevant items 
and ads, “always writes memos or 
discusses them” with her associates. 
She adds, however, that she doesn’t 
get anything very “profound” out of 
reading newspapers or magazines— 


“not that I’m independent of the ad- 
vertising that’s done, but I’m not spe- 
cifically concerned with getting a point 
of view out of it.” 

Loveman, Joseph & Loeb’s Spoor 
pulls anything that interests him from 
newspapers and “refers them to people 
in the ‘family’ or copy people in the 
advertising department. Sometimes,” 
he adds, “I send them to merchandise 
men in the store to check an item.” 

McCurdy & Co. (Rochester) pub- 
licity director William McLaughlin 
sends material he collects to certain 
buyers who might be interested, also 
takes pages he’s clipped “to the art and © 
copy department as examples of good 
work.” 4 


WHAT RETAILERS DO WITH 


THE ADS THEY READ 


76% Tear out ad 


712% 
40% 
36% 
29% 
22% 
22% 
21% 
20% 
13% 
12% 
10% 

6% 

4% 


Refer ad to buyers 

Check price comparisons 
Compare with similar lines 
Contact the advertiser 

Ask for catalogue 

Plan local tie-in ads 

Ask for samples 

Plan special promotion 
Get sales promotion plan 
Estimate potential sales 
Invite salesman to call 
Discuss with other retailers 
Test quality of the product 
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HOW RETAILERS) 


A survey by TIDE and the NRMA finds that 
to retailers, identification with name _ brands 


can mean the difference between boom and 


bankruptcy. 


To get store identification they tie their 


local promotions and ads in with national 


advertising. 


In effect, they build their store 


image around the brands they carry. 


To many of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of retailers scattered across the 
country the biggest problem is estab- 
lishing store identification. National 
advertising, of course, serves a vital 
function by creating product images 
and whetting the consumer's product 
appetite. Unfortunately for most re- 
tailers this is not enough—what is there 
to prevent a potential customer from 
satisfying his need for a product in 
someone else’s store? 


To help solve the problem most re- 
tailers attempt to give their store an 
image by identifying it with a series 
of nationally known brands. More and 
more retailers today use material from 
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national campaigns in their store pro- 
motions and local newspaper ads. Thus, 
by tying in directly with nationally 
advertised products they are in effect 
proclaiming their reputability: shop 
here because we carry brands that are 
known and accepted by all your fellow 
consumers. 

To measure the extent to which 
stores tie in with national advertising, 
and the types of promotions that re- 
sult, Tide and the National Retail 
Merchants Assn. surveyed 135 retailers 
in all areas of the country. 


Significantly, the survey finds that 
practically all of the 135 make consid- 
erable use of national advertising in 


ADS RETAILERS 
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to profits 


their local promotions. What’s more 
to a few of these retailers, the suppor 
of tie-ins with nationally brander 
products can mean the difference be 
tween boom and bankruptcy. . 

Briefly, most retail tie-ins take fou 
forms: single product promotions i 
which stores use reproductions of ad 
running in national media as display 
material; store promotions that hook u 
with a manufacturer or media’s con) 
centrated campaign (for example, <i 
number of retailers say they based 
successful local promotion around the 
Good Housekeeping-Du Pont “Wash é 


mats playing up the product’s brand 


NATIONAL COTTO 
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name; premium, prize or special in- 
jlucement promotions on brand mer- 
phandise. 

‘The extent to which retailers tie in 
jheir promotions with national adver- 
‘ising depends largely on one big fac- 
or: cooperative advertising funds. 

' Significantly, of the 135 retailers 
urveyed, 106 take advantage of cooper- 
itive advertising arrangements. A num- 
ber of the 29 who do not use coop 
mdicate they'd welcome advertising 
money from manufacturers: but have 
ever received any such offers. 

“The amount of coop money used 
varies, of course, from retailer to re- 
jailer, with some going hog wild (“w 
rab every penny we can get”) to aie 
‘autiously holding back (“we keep coop 
‘a minimum because we're afraid it 
night obligate us to the advertiser.”) 
_ Most of the retailers report excellent 
results with cooperative advertising. To 
imbel’s (New York) advertising and 
ales promotion director Louis Tannen- 
»aum, for example, coop has proved 
‘uccessful enough so that it now “makes 
yp a considerable portion of our local 
md metropolitan newspaper space 
sage in both black & white R.O.P. 
ind magazine newspaper supplements 
n color.” 


“In selecting product lines some of 
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the surveyed retailers reveal a marked 
prejudice toward manufacturers who 
foot part of the advertising bill. L. L. 
Berger (Buffalo) merchandising man- 
ager R. M. Rieser, whose store “uses 
all available coop money” admits that 
it “favors resources that offer coopera- 
tive advertising.” 

Others, however, argue that money 
from the advertiser should have no 
bearing on selection of merchandise. 
Godchaux’s (New Orleans) advertising 
manager Marjorie Stone, for one, says 
her store “no longer gives automatic 
preference to a line that offers coop 
advertising over one that does not.” 
President Arnold I. Shapiro, of the 
Globe Store (Watertown, N.Y.), agrees 
by saying that although he'll accept 
coop on products he’d normally buy 
“we do not buy inferior quality merely 
to obtain coop advertising.” 


In any event one thing is very clear. 
No matter how much coop ad money 
retailers use, they will not accept it at 
the expense of their integrity or in- 
dependence. Rhodes of Tacoma sales 
promotion manager G. J. Hurley says 
his store “does not use mats or counter 
cards or display material that are not 
in keeping with its standards.” H. E. 
Brown & Co. (Garden City, N.Y.) 
advertising director Fred B. Myer ob- 
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USE ADVERTISING 


serves that although “cooperative ad- 
vertising is very important in stretching 
the budget, we do not let it dictate ow 
policy on what to advertise.” 

Precisely which national campaigns 
are “adopted by retailers” is difficult to 
enumerate. For example, among the 
135 retailers surveyed approximately 
300 separate nationally advertised prod- 
ucts and media were mentioned as 
having been used in store promotions 
and local newspaper advertising. Signi- 
ficantly, though, a few crop up in the 
survey over and over. Obviously, they 
are the ads that have resulted in the 
most successful retail promotions. 


Among the concentrated campaigns 
frequently mentioned were these: Good 
Housekeeping’s “Wash & Wear’ pro- 
motion for Du Pont, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America’s “Summer Living” 
campaign in Better Homes & Gardens, 
Chemstrand’s color hose campaign, the 
Cotton Council’s “National Cotton 
Week,” two big Celanese campaigns— 
“Who Is She” and “Summer Loves 
Arnel,” Jantzen’s “Family Plan,” 
Vogue’s “Red Shoe Red” theme, Form- 
fit’s “Red Apple” campaign. 

Among the individual products cred- 
ited with successful retail promotions, 
these stood out: Samsonite Luggage, 
MacGregor and Van Heusen men’s 
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wear, Westinghouse appliances, Rev- 
lon cosmetics, Cannon Towels, Cata- 
lina swim wear. 

Consumer magazines were listed as 
excellent sources of tie-in promotions 
by retailers, with the fashion books 
getting the biggest applause. Trade 
publications were cited as promotion 
aids, but rather for general promotional 
ideas rather than direct use of ads 
that appear in them. For example, sev- 
eral apparel retailers surveyed say that 
trade paper editorials provide material 
which they use to get reluctant con- 
sumer acceptance of such extreme 
highly styled articles as the chemise. 


While Sunday magazines and supple- 
ments are used by a number of the 135 
retailers, this use seems to be limited 
to seasonal promotion and special cases. 
For example, one retailer says he uses 
supplements once a year to launch his 
spring dress line. Several note that sup- 


PRODUCT LINES WHICH RETAILERS FOUND NEW 
ITEMS THIS YEAR FROM READING ADS 
8% 
8% 
8% 
7% 
% 
6% 
6% 
6% 
5% 
4% 
% 
2% 
2% 
1% 
@ 1% 


72% 
49% 
39% 
36% 
36% 
24% 
20% 
15% 
14% 
13% 
12% 
12% 
11% 
11% 

8% 


Apparel, women’s 
Lingerie 

Hosiery 

Men's wear 
Boy's wear 

Shoes 

Costume jewelry 
Luggage 

Rugs & carpets 


Draperies 
Glassware & china 
Electrical appliances 
Furnifure 

Sporting goods 
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Cosmetics & hair preparations 


Ca 


plements work out best for low-priced 


merchandise and others indicate that 
supplements come in handy for special 
coupon or premium deals. 

The Globe Store’s Shapiro condemns 
certain leading supplements “as very 
weak in national ads.” They are of lim- 
ited value to the retailer, he claims, 
“because they carry too much mill and 
converter advertising and not enough 
manufacturer ads.” Another objection: 
“The price ranges featured are way out 
of reach of the average woman's 
budget.” 

In addition to using national adver- 
tising directly in their promotions and 
local newspaper ads, the retailers find 
that ads in magazines and commercials 
on TV frequently result in the discovery 
of new merchandise (see chart). 


One retailer credits the development 
of a private label to advertising. Gim- 


3 See he usr — & 
Batic: 

bel’s pidmenawn gays the store’s “on 
new Parleight shirts were inspired ‘I 
improvements in three nationally a a 
vertised men’s shirts.” A 

Significantly, only 30 retailers si 
veyed offer premiums, prizes or otk 
special inducements that tie in wi 
natio onal advertising. What’s more, | 
number of these 30 indicate that me 
of these special promotions are a flo 

The Globe Store’s Shapiro, for e 
ample, thinks retailers who carry mo 
than one brand of a particular ite 
hurt their total sales by offering prem 
ums on one of the products. The Brey 
ster & Church Co. president Henry J] 
Church tried a premium arrangeme’ 
on one major apparel brand, 
doesn’t consider it very successfy 
“We're kind of weary of gimmick 
giveaways, throwaways, premium 
etc.,” he says, and adds, “I hope so 
goods doesn’t follow autos and aj 
pliances down the primrose path.” 
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Floor coverings (composifion) 
White goods 

Drugs & pharmaceuticals 
Lamps 

Garden tools & supplies 
Books 

Food 

Radios 

Record players 

Cutlery 

Cameras & photo supplies 
Auto accessories & supplies 
Soaps & detergents 

TV sets 

Liquor 

Paints, varnishes & lacquer 
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BEAUTY ANALYSIS 


elle Brigitte 
YAN 


As an advertiser you may be unduly 
encouraged by the fact that retailers 
seem to jump at the chance to use 
national advertising in their store pro- 
motions and local newspaper ads. 

Unfortunately, the truth is that many 
retailers are far from satisfied with 
present national advertising, and if 
they appear to accept it eagerly it’s 
simply because, for the most part, they 
regard it as better than nothing. 

Such is the thinking of many of the 
135 retailers jointly surveyed by Tide 
and the National Retail Merchants 
Assn. To these store owners and ex- 
ecutives, too much national advertising 
is woefully unsuitable for selling at the 
local level. 


In their opinion, this advertising is 
poorly planned, too broad in scope 
and thus a waste of the advertiser’s 
money. Sametime, it often seriously 
antagonizes both the consumer and the 
retailer. 

What’s more, they see little chance 
of the situation improving until adver- 
tisers develop more empathy for the 
retailer and abandon the idea that they 
can sell everything to everybody in one 
fell swoop. 


Store promotion aids are too national in scope—not adapted for local selling. 


What retailers want 
from advertising 


Despite the gloomy picture painted 
by the retailers, one thing is clear: 
they do not consider it at all hopeless. 
In fact, most of those surveyed state 
their criticisms in the belief that ad- 
vertisers, once they are aware of these 
grievances, will take concrete steps to 
correct or eliminate them. 

That advertisers have an inadequate 
knowledge of the market is the chief 
gripe of a large number of surveyed 
retailers. They assume that all con- 
sumers want the same products and 
they present them in terms that the 
customer neither understands nor cares 
to take the trouble to understand. 

As one retailer puts it: “Advertisers 
seem .to assume that everybody is a 
happy, healthy, rosy-cheeked being 
who makes $20,000 a year and wants 
to look like he stepped out of a maga- 
zine page.” 

Bohan Landorf (New Haven) general 
manager Robert W. Poris agrees that 
advertising promotes too many “ex- 
tremes” rather than “salable goods.” 

Manufacturers, he says, “should ad- 
vertise merchandise that will appeal to 
the majority, not the freak.” 

Most national advertising, say the 
retailers, is much too broad in scope. 
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It rarely takes into consideration re- 
gional and seasonal differences and is 
rarely adapted by the advertiser for 
local use. 

As one retailer in a small midwestern 
city observes: “most national advertis- 
ing is too sophisticated for our cus- 
tomers, so the mats and display ma- 
terial the manufacturer or agency sends 
are worthless.” 

Similarly, The New Diamond (Phoe- 
nix) advertising manager Donald B. 
Poarch finds that because “much of the 
material offered to the retailer is merely 
reduced versions of national advertis- 
ing, rather than designed for local sell- 
ing, it lacks point of purchase impact.” 

Timing is another area severely criti- 
cized by the surveyed retailers. Adver- 
tisers, they say, frequently break a cam- 
paign far too late, especially in the case 
of seasonal or holiday promotions. 

What’s more, they fail to keep the 
retailer informed and sometimes neg- 
lect getting out adequate shipments 
until the campaign has been under way 
for quite a while. 

Proffitt (Marysville, Tenn.) president 
J. W. Proffitt is one retailer who thinks 
advertisers are way off base in their 
‘seasonal planning. “September is much 
too late for back-to-school campaigns,” 
he maintains and would like advertisers 
to “move them up to August where they 
should be.” 

Lockett’s (Sedalia, Mo.) partner G. 
Lockett complains that “not all firms 
even tell us what they are promoting.” 

“Deliveries should be tied-in to 
match ad release dates—neither a month 
early or a month late,” advises J. C. 
Sample general merchandising manager 
M. M. McKee, and The Globe Store 
(Watertown, N.Y.) president Arnold I. 
Shapiro calls for “complete merchan- 
dise shipments at least two weeks be- 
fore ads break on newsstands.” 

Shapiro adds that “although this 
sounds obvious, it is done less than 
50% of the time in our experience.” 

On the other hand, a number of 
retailers criticize advertisers’ timing on 
the opposite score. To these store 
owners and executives, national cam- 
paigns break too far in advance of 
selling seasons, when there is yet little 
demand for the product. 

One retailer complains that “ads ap- 
pear when I’m still trying to sell out 
the merchandise I have in stock,” and 
the owner of a clothing store maintains 
that “ads showing new and radical 
fashions usually come out long before 
the average consumer has accepted 
them.” 


More in-store research is high on 


the list of retailers’ recommendations. 


To many of them, research is the key 
to better advertiser-retailer relations, 
and a significant number indicate that 
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them to 


National advertising comes too late—especially in seasonal promotions.” 


as far as they know, almost no ‘attempts 
are made to study selling on a retail 
level. McCurdy & Co. (Rochester) 
sales promotion manager William J. 
McLaughlin, for example, says that 
“We've had promotions presented to us 
on merchandise we do not carry nor 
ever intend to carry.” To McLaughlin, 
this sort of thing indicates a need for 
research because it shows that “the 
store was not ‘cased’ before the pres- 
entation.” 

Blumenfeld’s (Richmond, Calif.) own- 
er Jerome Blumenfeld thinks store re- 
search will lead to more empathy on 
the part of advertisers by allowing 
“see what the retailer goes 
through.” 

To a number of retailers, talks with 
store personnel and executives are a vi- 
tal and often neglected part of in-store 
research. Joseph Spiess Co. (Elgin, IIl.) 
advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager H. L. Madeen thinks advertisers 
can get valuable insight into which 
items are selling and why from buyers, 
merchandise managers and store adver- 
tising and display personnel. 

Wolf & Marx sales promotion man- 
ager John Kimberly advises advertisers 
to conduct their store research through 
sales people. His own experience on 
this score finds that “sales people in 
stores hear a lot of things from their 
customers—not ‘all of it good.” 


Significantly, a large number of re- 
tailers surveyed think a good many 
national ads miss the consumer by a 
long shot, thanks to poorly planned 
copy and art. A number call for “less 
creative, more realistic product descrip- 
tions. Lynn’s Store (Hammond, Ind.) 
Norman Lynn is one of several retailers 
who wants advertisers to “cut out all 
flowery, meaningless phrases and use 
believable specifics instead.” 

Emporium (St. Paul, Minn.) vice- 
president Lee M. Dubow agrees that 
“national copy is very poor.” In Du- 
bow’s opinion, the consumer wants to 
read of the product’s uses and benefits, 
but instead “he gets platitudes.” 

To other retailers, it’s the art in the 
national ads that misses the consumer. 


Several think advertisers make a bi 
mistake by using decorative art, rath¢ 
than visually demonstrating how th 
product is used and what it can ¢ 
for the consumer. The Emporium! 
Dubow, for one, would like to § 
“more pictures showing the product j 
use, and less pretty pictures that maki 
art directors happy.” | 

A large number of the surveyed re 
tailers condemn apparel advertisers fo 
selecting cadaverous, high fashion mo c 
els, with which the average female cor 
sumer has absolutely no identification) 


In sum, it’s clear that retailers sei} 
room for considerable improvement ii 
national advertising. As The Crescen} 
(Spokane) _ sales promotion manage 
Russell L. Riggin sees it, “Stores acros| 
the nation are aware that their cus ) 
tomers are demanding more for thei 
money.” - 

Despite this, complains Riggin, “ 
the best of my knowledge, not a single} 
advertiser has done anything to he 
us promote value and price. W. 
didn’t every national advertiser ta 
cognizance of the American consume! 
desire for more for their money?” 
asks, and adds “We don’t believe i 
the ‘Buy Now conpaigns-especiall y 
at regular prices.’ 


Salespeople hear a lot of things fro 
customers—not all of it good. 
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TV ratings What's up the government’s sleeve now? This time the Senate is investigating 
under fire: the methods used by four television rating services (American Research 
Bureau, Nielsen, Pulse and Trendex). 


The inquiry is one more part of the Senate’s investigation of the inscrutable 
communications industry and it looks like it'll probably turn out to be 

another expensive wild-goose chase. Even Sen. Warren Magnuson, chairman 
of the Senate committee on interstate and foreign commerce which organized 
the hearing, says it could be a waste of time. 


Why, then, hold the hearing at all? According to the Senator, the hearing is a 
result of charges (by undisclosed persons) that TV audience ratings are 
inaccurate and misleading. Reason: networks manipulate ratings by heavily 
publicizing certain shows during the rating periods to force an audience. 


This, interprets the Senator, would mean that ratings reflect the whims of the 
networks rather than the tastes of the audience. 


, Senator Magnuson admits the charges may be entirely unfounded. Sametime, 
he concedes that if the committee does find some evidence of manipulation, 
the government can’t take any action. There is nothing illegal about publicizing 
television programs. 


What, then, does the government hope to accomplish? Its sole objective, says 
Senator Magnuson, is to bring these abuses, if there are any, out into the 
open. That leaves one big question: who cares? 


Advertisers obviously have the most at stake in the rating situation: 
conceivably, they could be duped into buying a bad show on the basis of 
inaccurate audience ratings. 


On the other hand, most advertisers are already very much aware of the 
limitation of rating methods and use them only in conjunction with various 
other means of appraising TV buys. 
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Networks won’t be affected much, even if the Senate committee does find 
evidence that they sway the rating results with program publicity. Legally, 
they're within their rights, and it’s not very likely that advertisers will exert 
under-the-table pressure to get them to stop. 
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The four rating services stand to come out ahead in the inquiry. Recently 
they've gotten a lot of bad publicity from certain newspaper columnists whose 
own TV programs showed up dismally in audience ratings. 


In fact, the rating services claim it was these columnists who leveled the 
charges that started the investigation. All four services are cooperating 

with the committee and regard the hearing as a good opportunity to publicly 
tell their side of the story. 


Reader’s Digest surprised the industry when it announced its new advertising 
rate schedule. In the future the Digest will have a single rate for both black 
& white and two-color pages. The new basic rate will be $34,250. 


_ Reader's Digest’s 
new ad rates: 
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Which way 
for corporate 
advertising? 


Local 
advertising’s 
future: 


The present rates: $31,750 for B&W, $34,500 for two-color. In addition, the 
Digest will eliminate extra charges for bleed pages on all units of space. 


Four-color rates will go up to $38,750 from the present rate of $38,000. On the 
other hand, the premium for four-color pages is being narrowed. 


two-color. 


Sametime, the Digest is making its advertising policy more flexible. From now | 
on it will accept half-page ads in the U.S. edition and will position all : 


advertising adjacent to editorial matter, two things it never did before. 5 


The Digest explains that the revision was made possible partly because its 1 
“practice of printing all editorial and advertising simultaneously on the same — 
multi-color high-speed presses have created economies” which it is “pleased 
to share with American business.” 


Obviously, advertisers may see the new rates as a good buy and take heavier | 
schedules in the Digest. Whether the other magazines will similarly revise their 
rate structure remains to be seen. 


In any event, three of the Digest’s biggest competitors—Life, Satevepost and =| | 
TV Guide—say they also have facilities for simultaneous printing of editorial __ 
and advertising. 


PR, corporate or institutional advertising—whatever you wish to call it—seems — . 
to be getting its lumps. Over the fortnight there were two cases in point. 


General Motors announced it won’t renew its alternate-week sponsorship of 
CBS-TV’s “Wide, Wide World” in the fall. 


This represents a spectacular $4,500,000 cut in GM’s $7,000,000 annual 
institutional advertising budget. 


First indications that GM was abandoning corporate advertising came last 
year when it dropped its “Small Dealer” promotion in print media. 


GM’s move, albeit the outgrowth of a series of year-long changes, may influence 
the policies of other advertisers. 


Sametime, the government is putting the pressure on institutional advertising. | 
This is the Internal Revenue Department’s denial of Timken Roller Bearings 
claim that its corporate advertising is tax deductible. Timken, which calls its 
corporate campaigns “public relations advertising,” maintains it is ' 
contributing to public welfare because the ads dwell on such subjects as the 

Bill of Rights, capitalism vs. socialism and employee fringe benefits. 4 


The government says public welfare not withstanding, Timken still benefits 
from the advertising. Timken will probably appeal the ruling. If it’s turned 
down the company will have to pay back taxes on all “public relations” ads 
it ran in newspapers and magazines from 1951 to 1954. 


Will recession talk cause major cutbacks in local advertising expenditures? 
Retailers, at least, apparently can’t see much reason to tighten up. Many, in 
fact, will probably be spending more on advertising than before. 


A Bureau of Advertising (ANPA) survey of 200 retailers in 152 markets finds 
that one-third are increasing their ad budgets for the summer selling season: 
53% will keep budgets the same as last summer, while only 12% plan cutbacks. 
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we threw away the timetable... 


In August a bigger Tide will be put on your desk. 


When you pick it up to inspect its improved format, new 
features, new departments, you will note that Tide has 
become a monthly magazine. 


If you are discerning you will observe a lot more than 
just the additional pages, the new look. 


You will see that Tide is a different magazine than it was, 
say two years ago...that subtle changes, introduced issue 


by issue, now merge to form a pattern. For instances 


You will see that here is a magazine devoted to the larger 


side of advertising - not to its minutiae. 


You will find fast-reading but thought-provoking articles 
on the aims, the strategy, the function of advertising. 


You will see that Tide relates advertising to marketing, 
packaging, financing, pricing - in short, to business 


and commerce. 


These changes have already had their effect. That's why 
Tide's circulation among advertising-minded executives is 


the highest in its history - and still climbing. 


You will see why Tide, alone among advertising publications 
this year, has shown a healthy increase in ad pages (first six 
months of 1958 21% ahead of the first six months of 1957). 


continued le 


There's one thing, though, that you won't be able to find, 
no matter how thoughtfully you inspect the August Tide. . ea 
that's a story that goes back to 1956, when Tide became 


& 


: 
a Bill Brothers publication. ; 
Six men sat around a conference table, discussing what they 


z 
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wanted Tide to become. They gave themselves three years 
ome 

to make Tide a monthly magazine for advertising-minded 

executives whose responsibility it is to direct the 


strategies and control the economics of advertising. 


They agreed that Tide would begin at once to concentrate 
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on the subjects for which these executives have a specific § 
need - management, planning, strategy, policies, decisions, }, 
operations, finance...It would inform, reinforce and help 
to broaden the effectiveness of executives as molders of | 
advertising policy. At the same time it would step up the | 
effectiveness of top level advertising men in translating 


advertising values to corporate management. 


RY 


minded and the advertising man who is business-minded. 


In short, people who make the big decisions about advertisin 


Well...the only part of the 1956 plan that hasn't worked , J 

py 
out is the timing. The bigger Tide that you were scheduled 
to see in 1959 will be on your desk, come August. 


It's happened sooner than we'd hoped... 


SO WE THREW AWAY THE TIMETABLE. 


Ti 
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STRICTLY 
BUSINESS 
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| Suspicion exists that most merchan- 
dising of publication advertising comes 
‘to no good end. It’s free—or, at least, 


to it, either by the people who send it 
out or (as a consequence of that) by 
i. people who are supposed to read it 


o “Massachusetts Mutual, dubious about 
the enthusiasm with which literature, 
erchandising its business insurance 
BR ivectising would be received by its 
commission agents, decided to charge 
1c agents for each mailing piece mer- 
ihandising its advertising in Fortune. 
It worked. The agents ordered 40,000 
pieces, and it is safe to say that the 
pieces were used. 
_ Like’ everything else in life, if you 
want people to attach value to some- 
hing, first attach value to it yourself. 


PS to ISIM 
~ One of the unhappy consequences 
of the otherwise well-intentioned effort 
‘to replace NIAA (an advertising asso- 
ciation) with ISIM (a marketing asso- 
‘ciation) could have been the forfeiting 
of an opportunity for the industrial 
advertising man to improve his lot. 
Until ISIM came along, it had ap- 
peared to be an objective of NIAA to 
encourage advertising managers to 
‘broaden their vision and to inspire 
them, as well as educate them, to take 
_ over bigger responsibilities within their 
“respective companies. 
_ This made sense, because many mem- 
_bers of NIAA have been suffering from 
an inferiority complex due to the pres- 
-tige and salary limitations attached to 
an industrial advertising manager's job; 
-yet on the other hand, since most in- 
dustrial firms have been late in con- 
_ yerting to the “marketing concept,” this 
presented the advertising manager with 
his one best chance of advancing up 
the scale—for, in many cases, he would 
be the most logical candidate for the 
“marketing manager” slot if he had 
previously shown evidence of appro- 
pee aeons: 
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ISIM, 
had the effect of further cementing 
the ad manager at his present status by 
suggesting to management that a mar- 
keting man is something different from 
what the advertising manager already 


it seems to me, could have 


is—in other words, that a marketing 
man, like new ISIM members, be 
brought in fiom the outside. 

It could be argued against me that 
the transfer cf membership from an 
advertising group to a marketing group 
would have made the ad manager an 
ipso facto marketing man. I don’t 
think it would have worked out that 
way. The places where the ad manager 
needs the most help in climbing up 
the ladder are where he is now held 
in the least respect. In such places, it’s 
up to him to provide his own boost; he 
can do this best by working from with- 
in to inculcate marketing thinking, with 
the spotlight on his own demonstrations 
of marketing thinking. 

Here NIAA—rather than ISIM 
where, if he is a small or medium-sized 
firm’s ad manager, he might be over- 
whelmed into insignificance by Du Pont 
and U.S. Steel vice-presidents of mar- 
keting—can be of most help to him 
and has been of help over recent years 
if he has paid attention to what NIAA 
has been offering him, 

But, with or without NIAA, with 
or without ISIM, the ad manager, in 
many industrial firms, is the man in 
the best position to create a marketing 
job for himself. He may be the only 
man in a production-minded organiza- 
tion who is market-oriented—which he 
should be if he is a good advertising 
man. 

If he is enterprising he can insert 
himself into situations where the mar- 
ket viewpoint belongs—packaging, pric- 
ing, distribution, even product develop- 
ment and sales analysis. He does this, 
obviously, by starting with market re- 
search—even, if he has to, in the guise 
of advertising research. 

He accepts every chance to suggest 
“asking the market.” He analyzes any 
sales data he can get his hands on from 
the viewpoint of market behavior. He 
includes purchasing decision questions 


in any advertising Beneaaeh he engages 
in. And so on. 

And, of course, if NIAA continues 
as a marketing-slanted organization, he 
gets backgrcunded in all this by asso- 
ciating with other marketing-minded 
thinking, directly in his own chapter, 
indirectly via NIAA headquarters serv- 
ices. And also, it applies without say- 
ing, by membership in his local Amer- 
ican Marketing Association chapter. 

If one former ad man can do enough 
leaping to become a Cabinet member, 
it’s feasible to imagine that the better 
ad man can, often enough to make the 
trying worthwhile, leap over some sales 
managers to become marketing direc- 
tors. 

The time will come when industrial 
firm organization charts will show two 
men near the top with equivalent status: 
production director and marketing di- 
rector, and under the latter will come 
sales chiefs, research managers and per- 
haps the product development depart- 
ment. 

This is a goal worth striving for, and 
—as paradoxical as it may sound—I 
think the purpose will be served bet- 
ter, at the start, by membership in a 
marketing-minded NIAA than in an 
ISIM dominated by big companies and 
already established marketing experts. 


Building a mailing list 

Among the several ways of building 
a mailing list, one of the worst—yet 
probably the most frequently employed 
—is by asking the salesmen for names. 

Salesmen a) are usually not interested 
and have to be needled, b) are inaccur- 
ate, c) normally know only the names 
of the men they get to see. 

One manufacturer (and probably 
others I don’t know about) uses his pub- © 
lication advertising to obtain names. 
Once a year, as part of his regular 
space campaign, he runs an ad offering 
a rather extensive handbook for engi- 
neers. The ad describes in considerable 
detail the content of the piece, what 
it is, what it will do. From this ad he 
reaps a harvest of about 1,000 inquiries 
each time it runs. The handbook may 
cost him 50¢, and the ad about the 
same for each name. 

This seems like an economical meth- 
od of adding new names to a mailing 
list with a guarantee that every name 
on the list represents somebody inter- 
ested in the product. 

I am sure there are a great many 
advertising managers who worry about 
the problem of building and maintain- 
ing a good mailing list and never think 
of publication advertising as a means 
to that end. 
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Mike Hughes visits... 


@ Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. this 
year is maintaining advertising-sales 
promotion expenditures at a combined 
$14,000,000 plus rate—despite a first- 
quarter decline of nearly 7% in sales 
and of more than 50% in net profit. 

Recession in some lines has not 
halted the promotional development of 
7 operating divisions, with 22 basic 
and 68 secondary product lines and a 
total 608 “initial” products. 

Since May, 1957, this job has been 
supervised by 34-year-old, six-foot-five, 
165-pound Stanley Warren Koenig. 

As corporate advertising director, 
Stan has had to acquire working knowl- 
edge of the markets of the major lines, 
which Olin Mathieson groups into five 
major ideas: chemicals, metals, pack- 
aging, energy and _ pharmaceuticals 
(Squibb). Winchester-Western  (fire- 
arms, ammunition, etc.) is a separate 
operation. 

Specific products range from Ecusta 
fine paper, cellophane and Frostkraft 
packaging, to agricultural chemicals, 
and on to rocket propellants and nu- 
clear fuels. 

Annual sales (1957) of $593,000,000 
and earnings of $36,377,000 are de- 
veloped in the various product areas 
under 24 divisional and regional vice- 
presidents. 

However, they are assisted and guid- 
ed in marketing, by senior vice-presi- 
dent Donald W. Drummond to whom 
Stan Koenig reports. 

With his assistants, J. Anthony Boalt 
and Charles J. Murphy, Koenig keeps 
track of eight “group” advertising- 
sales promotion managers, who in turn 
are helped by 10 advertising agencies. 

Division ad budgets range from 
$6,500,000 million down to $14,000. 

Stan Koenig was born at Granite 
City, Ill., near the center of the Olin 
family’s brass-and-explosives empire. In 
his first two years at University of 
Illinois he went in for “commerce.” 

On graduation in 1948 he joined 
Olin’s advertising department at Alton, 
Ill. The staff then was comprised of 
four men, including one with Winches- 
ter in New Haven, and four women. 

The department’s entire budget, in- 
cluding salaries, was $300,000 (to pro- 
mote a business with sales estimated at 
$14,000,000). 

In the first year after the Olin- 
Mathieson merger expenditures were 
$13,000,000. 

O-M has yet to launch a first “cor- 
porate” campaign. “We want first to 
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establish strong product identity in all 
of our areas,” Stan Koenig explains. 

Some lines, such as Squibb and Win- 
chester, have built their acceptance for 
a century. 

In others, Olin’s relative newcomers 
must compete, for example, against 
such entrenched leaders as Du Pont.in 
cellophane, and Continental Can’s Rob- 
ert Gair division in kraft paper. And 
in the last year Olin has been launched 
in aluminum against Alcoa, Kaiser and 
Reynolds. 

Though Olin’s Western Brass division 
has fabricated some aluminum since 
1940, the new integrated operation— 
from its own bauxite mines in Surinan, 
Dutch Guiana, to a new alumina plant 
in Louisiana and a new aluminum re- 
duction plant in Ohio—is being pro- 
moted by a separate sales organization, 
and introduced, a year ahead of first 
production in new facilities, by a large- 
scale advertising campaign. 

In fall, 1956, D’Arcy was appointed 
for this account. The problem was 
to decide on and then pre-build an 
identity. 

“Around the world,” Koenig says, 
“the three most-recognized symbols are 


a circle, a triangle and a square.” The 
first two were joined to announce 
Olin Aluminum. 6 

Last year’s budget for Olin Alumi- } 
num of $480,000 covered a consistent | 
series, started in April, 1957, in Busi- 
ness Week, Fortune, Newsweek, Satur-— 
day Evening Post, Time and U. S News q 
& World Report, and industrial publi 
cations. 

This year emphasis has been switched ~ 
to aluminum products—for transporta- | 
tion, construction, home-appliance and™ 
electrical purposes. The “executive” 
list has been reduced and heavier — 
schedules are being run in 13 indus-~ 
trial publications. tt 

As chairman of the ANA’s Advertis- 
ing Budget Control Committee (which | 
issued its report in book form last ~ 
month) Stan Koenig has learned how 
other companies profit from advertis-— 
ing. 

But he tries not to bring these prob- ‘ 
lems home to New Canaan, where the 
Koenigs have two small boys to create y. 
plenty themselves. 9 

He still travels about 80 days a year. — 
But in between he coaxes the new gar- 
den and gets in some golf. 
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What's Wrong 


Special Report 


Advertising 


One of advertising’s leading researchers ana- 
lyzes in this special report, what his own pro- 
fession can and cannot do to measure the 


By Lester R. Frankel 
Executive Vice-President 
Audits and Surveys Co. 


Lester R. Frankel has been executive vice-president 
of the Audits and Surveys Co., Inc., since last fall. For- 
merly he was vice-president of Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 
which he joined in 1951. Prior to that he was with Dun 
& Bradstreet for five years as Chief Statistician. 

Currently an adjunct professor of statistics at New 
York University’s Graduate School of Business Administra- 

tion, Frankel is on the board of directors of the American 
Statistical Association. 
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influence of advertising, where statistical tech- 
niques are adequate or inadequate and what 
new trends in research you can expect. 


@ In today’s economy, billions of dollars are spent every 
year in advertising. The advertising industry is a major 
one in our country. The advertising business has been the 
subject of great public interest. Advertising is being called 
upon to pull our country out of the current business reces- 
sion. 

And, yet, in spite of the budgetary stakes involved, the 
numbers of attempts to measure the importance of adver- 
tising and its efficiency have not been too successful. 

This is true even in view of the fact that we have avail- 
able the most advanced statistical techniques and electronic 
brains that surmount almost any problem of computation. 

We can determine the effect of rainfall upon the yield - 
of corn in Iowa, we can predict the effect of certain drugs 
upon the prevalence of disease; and yet, we have not been 
able to determine the effect of advertising upon sales, in the 
sense of making a prediction. 

It is true that there have been claims and attempts to 
demonstrate the effect, but many of these attempts have 
been rather naive. 

For example, a favorite approach used by novices is to 
take the advertising expenditures for a brand over a period 
of years and to correlate this variable with dollar sales. A 
high correlation coefficient is obtained; a Jeast square line 
is fitted, and the statement is made that for x dollars of 
advertising, y dollars of sales are produced. 

There are two fallacies in this approach. The first is 
obvious to those who know the advertising business. This 
comes about because in most cases in dealing with an exist- 
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ing product, advertising is budgeted as a pecneee of 
sales. When sales are high, more money is spent for adver- 
tising; when sales are low, less money is spent. In other 
words, the x and y variables in our equation have been 
reversed; cause and effect have been confused. 

Even when this situation does not operate, we have a 
second type of fallacy. It is often the case that these two 
variables—advertising dollars and sales dollars—may be af- 
fected by a third variable, such as, for example, general 
economic conditions. Expenditures and sales tend to vary 
with economic conditions. 

The two fallacies in this approach are fairly obvious. 
However, when the example is put into a different form, 
many of us here today tend to commit the same errors. 

Thus many studies have appeared which show that 
people who have been exposed to the advertising of a cer- 
tain brand tend to possess the brand to a greater extent 
than those who have not been exposed. 

Here we encounter the phenomenon whereby people 
who are in the market for a particular product read and 
see the advertising for the brands of that product. 

In addition, people who have recently purchased a 
particular brand tend to be more aware of subsequent ad- 
vertising of that brand than they are of other brands’ 
advertising. 

Let us examine the possible use of statistical methods 
in determining how to measure the importance of adver- 
tising in influencing consumers to buy your product. 


Do the noses count? 


To many people, statistics and measurement in this field 
imply “nose counting.” This is true, but we have to know 
which noses to count and which not to count. This means 
that before we can measure a phenomenon, whether it be 
advertising, plant operations, or a chemical reaction, we 
must start with a theory. 

We should know something about the mechanism of 
advertising, how it works, and some of its characteristics 
before we start out. 

The structure of the advertising mechanism is a com- 
plicated one, and within this structure there are certain 
specific characteristics which make measurement very dif- 
ficult. As a start, let us look at some of these characteristics. 


First,-very often advertising is removed, in a temporal 
sense, from the scene of action. Thus, an advertisement 
will appear announcing a new brand of a product, or a 
new variation of an old brand. Many people will be ex- 
_ posed to it. 


However, only a small portion of these people are in 
an immediate position to make a purchase. Practically all 
are still using the old brand and will continue using it until 
it is fully consumed. 


In the meantime, the psychological factor of memory 
‘enters and forgetting has taken place. When the consumer 
is now in a position to purchase, he may not remember the 
ad. The lapse in time may vary from a few weeks to sev- 
eral months, depending upon the product. The longer the 
time period, the fewer the purchases. 

As a result, a very sensitive measurement is required. 
The time lapse factor makes it difficult to measure the ef- 
fectiveness of an isolated ad. 

However, advertising does not depend upon isolated 
ads. A series of ads is used in a campaign. This brings 
us to a second characteristic of advertising which makes 
measurement difficult. 

| This characteristic is that it is often necessary that the 
advertising effect be cumulative before action takes place. 

Thus, a series of four advertisements may have been 
placed and no action either in the form of a purchase or an 
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not the fifth ad by itself which Fe the | schon bu Df 
it was the fifth ad starting at a high level by virtue of r. 
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build-up of the four preceding ads. — 
Let us examine the implications of this model on mea 
urement. Since no overt action has occurred for ads 1, 


number 5 now comes in and we get a high value for its 
efficiency and we call it a successful ad. If the seque 
of the ads were reversed, and ad number 5 was placed first, 
we would get zero for this ad. 
yA third characteristic which operates in somewhat the 
opposite direction is that advertising tends to be self-propa= 
gating. Thus, an advertisement may appear for a certa 
brand of washing machine. A housewife, in the market 
for a machine, sees the ad and is convinced of the merits % 
of that brand. She then purchases the brand. During th 
first few weeks of her ownership, she is visited by friend 
and neighbors, and through this visiting, and subsequent 
discussion and boasting, some of the friends buy the iden- i 
tical brand. ' 

The friends’ purchases came about because of the action 
of the original ad in the sense of a chain reaction. q 

We have interviewing techniques which will enable us” 
to determine that the first housewife purchased the machine ~ 
because of advertising, but as yet, we have not developed” 
methods for determining the indirect effect of advertising as” 
manifested by the purchasing by other housewives. 
_ The fourth factor is one which often is overlooked when : 
an advertising campaign is sold to an advertiser, but is often 
resorted to when no perceptible sales increases occur. This 
is that advertising is only one of many forces which tend 
to affect the sales of a product. 

In addition to advertising, the manufacturer must have 
adequate distribution, adequate retailer support, a sound 
pricing policy, good packaging and general economic con- © 
ditions should be favorable to the sales of his product. 

Very often these other factors are of equal or greater 
importance than advertising. If all of these factors are held 
constant, then it may be possible to measure the effect of 
advertising. However, in their natural state they dont 
stand still long enough for us to execute a properly cea 
signed experiment. 

The final characteristic which I should like to mention” 
relates to the competitive nature of advertising. Advertis- 
ing is competitive; it exhorts the consumer to buy your: 
brand instead of your competitors’. 

Now suppose that some genius has developed the per-— 
fect theory of advertising and comes up with an advertising : 
campaign, which by all tests, scientific and otherwise, should — : 
produce a million dollars’ worth of new sales. 

The campaign is executed, but nothing happens simply — 
because the competition has come out at the same time with — 
a campaign which is equally as good. Can we say that 
the original advertising is not effective? 

I have only mentioned some of the characteristics of 
advertising, but these are the ones which tend to make 


it difficult and even impossible to measure the influence 
| of advertising on making consumers buy your product. _ 


If it were the case that some advertising had one of ; 
these characteristics, a second type of advertising had an- 
other characteristic, a third type had a third characteristic: 
and so forth, then the job of measurement would be sim-— 
plified. ae 

But we deal with a complicated structure. The fact : 
is that a single piece of advertising is often characterized by ~ 
an intertwining of these factors, including even those that. 
act in opposite directions. This makes it virtually impos-— 
sible to measure the overall influence of advertising. 


Now, does this analysis mean that we should abandon - 
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e idea of measurement in advertising; that we can never 
pe to distinguish an effective piece of advertising from 
‘ineffective piece through measurement; that quantitative 
thods cannot be used to test advertising? 
The answers to all of these pessimistic views are “No.” 
| that analysis has shown is that it is extremely difficult 
‘measure the overall effect. We should not be dis- 
aged. 
_ As we shall soon see, we are in a position where we 
measure all of the influence of advertising part of the 
€; we can measure part of the influence of advertising 
of the time; but we cannot measure all of the influence 
advertising all of the time. 
When are the times when we can measure all of the 
uence of advertising? 
One of these times occurs when we are dealing with 
ect mail purchasing through coupons. The coupons can 
keyed to specific pieces of advertising, thus making 
ect measurement possible. 
Another case occurs in retail store advertising in news- 
pers. Many large department stores have very good 
cords collected over a period of years whereby they can 
e accurate sales predictions for the advertised products. 
A third instance whereby we can measure the total ef- 
occurs when an experimental situation is set up whereby 
factors except advertising are held constant, and meas- 
ements are made before and after advertising is intro- 


iced. 


Many advertisers and their agencies have conducted 
udies in test markets where pairs of markets are selected 
ith each element of the pair being as much alike as the 
her element. 


One element of the pair is selected at random to test the 
lvertising and the other acts as a control. The X variable 
the difference in sales between the two markets. 

The difficulties of this approach are (1) that only local 
lvertising can be used, and (2) that if the competitor finds 
it about the test he can really foul up the works. 

I mentioned previously that we can measure the parts 


*. .. we can measure all of the influence of advertising 
part of the time, we can measure part of the influence 
of advertising all of the time, but we cannot measure all 
of the influence of advertising all of the time.” 
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of the influence all of the time. The measurement of the 
parts has been done quite extensively in advertising re- 
search. The justification for measuring the parts has been 
that while we cannot measure the overall effect of advertis- 
ing, we can improve the overall effectiveness if we increase 
the effectiveness of the parts. 


Apples vs. oranges 


It is recognized that even if all of the parts are measured 
the additions of these parts will not equal the total. 

This is because (1) different units of measurement are 
used, (2) many of the parts are correlated, and (3) some 
of the parts act in an additive fashion and others act in a 
multiplicative fashion. 

In order to determine what parts to measure, we ex- 
amine the mechanism of advertising with respect to the 
various steps which are required to influence a consumer 
to buy a product. 

Analyzing advertising as a form of communication, we 
examine the mechanics of the communication and the con- 
tent of the message. Here we get into such area as 


e How many people are exposed to the advertising? 


e What kinds and what are the characteristics of the 
people who are exposed? 


e How often is the same person exposed? 

e How well is the advertising copy understood? 
e How well is it remembered? 

e How convincing is the copy? 


e Has the copy produced the desired image of the 
product? 


e Has the advertisement had a favorable reaction with 
respect to dealer support? 


Some of the factors relate to the medium which carries 


the advertising, others relate to the copy and still others 
relate to a combination of both. All of them are capable 
of being measured and have been measured. 

In this area the magazine industry is to be congratulated 
for having done an excellent job in reporting all of the 
above areas which are independent of copy. 

While we do not have any way of combining the various 
parts of advertising, we do at least know, for each part, 
which is the positive direction and which is the negative 
direction. By increasing the efficiency of one part, we 
increase the efficiency of the total. But we do not know 
by how much. 

What are the prospects for ever measuring the overall 
influence of advertising? 

I think they are good. In the first place, we know how 
to measure the parts which are directly related to adver- 
tising per se. Second, we can measure the direct influences, 
such as adequacy of distribution and general economic con- 
ditions. 

In this connection, we are making progress in studying 
the role of word-of-mouth advertising. We are investigating 
learning curves, forgetting curves and thresholds. 


Third, we are able to set up in some cases control situa- 
tions in order to measure the overall effect. Through the 
use of a proper experimental design, we can set up a series 
of tests whereby we shall develop a mathematical model 
which will relate all of the parts of the mechanism. 

Then we shall have a way of measuring the influence 
of advertising even though the measurement will not be a 
simple or direct one. o 
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_ SUPPLIERS — 


direct and undiluted to the plastics engineer — 
the man best suited by training and experience tc 
understand the full significance of your adve 
tising message. Time, money and manpower ai 
spent in preparing the facts that sell. Why ga 
ble on how others will-interpret these facts wl 
passing them on to the man you must influen 

Plastics Technology is edited for this man, th 
plastics engineer. Its editorial policy is to plac 
the reader in a frame of mind to improve proc 
essing techniques, initiate new applications fo 
both old and new materials, and plan for over-al 
improvement of his company and himself. 

Write for our folder, ‘‘What Plastics Engineer 
have to Say,'’ as well as the circulation analys 
showing our powerful coverage of the olastie 
processors. 


PLASTICS, 


TECHNOLOGY 


The Magazine of Applied Engineering — 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,N. Y. 
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‘lattery gets us nowhere 


% 


Ke: 
| We recently received these communications: 


=e Three flattering compliments from eminent publish- 
s describing an editorial in our May 23 issue as a very 
eal contribution to publications. 


_@ One lengthy and very explicit letter from another 
pinent publisher explaining how bad the same editorial 
as (to the point of being a disservice to publishers). 


_ © One official letter from a large advertising club ex- 

laining in detail how we seriously damaged the adver- 

ising business with a story of Buick’s appointment of 
ann-Erickson. 


Don’t slow down for a hill! 


i A letter to our sister publication Sales Management 
rom Mr. Frederick Bowes, Jr., vice-president for public 
elations and advertising of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., illustrates 
couple of points which we think deserve some comment. 
Ar. Bowes wrote that he used an editorial in Sales Man- 
gement to help convince the policy committee and the 
oard of directors of his company to approve the biggest 
dvertising appropriation in the firm’s history, a 23% in- 
rease for 1958 over 1957. 


- Point No. 1: Never underestimate the effectiveness of 
business papers. 


Since Mr. Bowes wrote his letter, Pitney-Bowes’ report 
or the quarter ending March 31, 1958, has appeared. 
Briefly, it shows that the company’s gross income was 
242% more than the same quarter last year and the profit 
efore taxes was up to $2,030,496 from 1957’s $2,003,788. 
he profit increase is slight, but even that can hardly be 
a led an industry trend these days. 


The report also carries a summary of the stockholders 
neeting held in April including an account of several 
pointed questions asked by one stockholder about the 
ompany’s advertising expenditures. One question was “Is 
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e Several letters and phone calls complimenting us on 
the same story. 


We could easily cite a number of other such paradoxical 
incidents, but these will serve to make the point that the 
written word (and to only a smaller degree the spoken 
word, too) is open to the most astonishing interpretation. 
We, of course, receive a lot more evidence of this fact 
simply because we serve a pretty articulate business. An 
advertisement, however, is no less subject to quixotic in- 
terpretations, but the advertiser seldom receives evidence 
of that and almost never gets a chance for amplification, 
It makes this business of writing effective ads even more 
difficult than editing a magazine. 


there any tangible way you can ascertain just what comes 
in from advertising?” Mr. Bowes’ answer: “On the direct, 
tangible side, we probably do more to answer such ques- 
tions than any company I know. We have to prove to a 
very searching board of directors that advertising does 
pay off. We key and code almost everything we do. When 
anybody writes (or sends a coupon) and asks for informa- 
tion as a result of our advertising, we know instantly just 
what magazine or mailing piece pulled the query and also 
which theme pulled it. We have had our responses audited 
and the results show that about a third of our business 
can be traced directly to specific advertising.” 


The second question was: “Does it pay to advertise 
“I am _ pleased 
to tell you that both our policy committee of the officers 


more ‘in a recession?’ Mr. Bowes answer: 


and the board of directors have agreed in principle to the 
fundamental you apply in your own automobile. When 
you approach a hill, you increase your pressure on the 
gas pedal; you don’t decrease it. That is why the board 
increased our advertising appropriation 23% this year.” 


Point No. 2: Never underestimate the effectiveness of 
advertising. 


“Whe Sites 
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MORGAN BEATTY 


y 


PAULINE FREDERICK 


RICHARD HARKNESS 


SKITCH HENDERSON RAY HENLE 


FIBBER McGEE AND 


MOLLY WALTER O'KEEFE BERT PARKS 


G R. LEVINE 


BOB CONSIDINE 


GEORGE GOBEL 


ART LINKLETTER 


"GROUCHO MARX _ 


TEDI THURMAN 


"PETER HACKES 


ROBERT McCORMICK 


POSITIVE 


APPROACH 
TO THE 
“TOP 40” 


For advertising to adults with 
discretionary money to spend, 
you’re in more rewarding com- 
pany with radio personalities 
like these forty, than with 
“‘the top 40 (or 80 or 20) tunes.”’ 


Radio programming based on 
juke-box fads may attract 
a fervent audience—but the 
chances are good that the fer- 
vor is strictly for the beat. 


The personalities and programs 
shown here represent varied, 
balanced radio programming of 
interest to a more mature and 
thoughtful market (and, it’s 
safe to say, alot more solvent). 


If you sell white buckskin shoes 
and bubble-gum, by all means 
use a juke-box station. But for 
soap and cars and other prod- 
ucts, youwant the cream market 
—the customers with money to 
buy. Thisisthe audience attract- 
ed to stations affiliated with 


THE NBC 
RADIO 
NETWORK 


McCall’s acknowledges, with pride, the Special Award presented to the magazine 
at the recent Super Market Institute convention. The award is the first ever made 
to a consumer publication by SMI. 


In making the presentation, Henry J. Eavey, president of SMI, said: 


“The Award 1s a tribute to a publication and to a group of people who 
have given so unstintingly and unselfishly of their talents and resources 
to this industry. Through the years, McCall’s has been ever ready to 
cooperate with our industry in improving marketing and merchandis- 
ing concepts designed to sell more of the food products of our farmers 
and processors.” 
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